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NARRATIVE. 


For the Youth?s»Companion. 
FATAL DELAY. 


Messrs. Eprrors,—The following narrative is 
a statement of facts, which I hope may convince 
-gome of our youth, who are delaying the great busi- 
ness of Religion, of thé danger and folly of their 
+ bonduct, and induce them to make it their im- 

mediate and grand concern to secure a title to the 

favor of God. Examples like the one before you, I 

know are numerous, and have appeared under a 

great variety of solemn and impressive circumstan- 

ces, but as this statement has been deeply affecting 
toone individual at least, I am encouraged to hope 
that others may be influenced by it, to admit the 
claims of God upon them and to commence without 

delay a serious preparation for eternity. a o. 

Inthe days ot my childhood, I was associated 
with an individual of my own age, for whom I con- 
tracted a strong friendship, and whose character 

. and prospects at that period were peculiarly interest- | 
ing. He was singularly amiable in his feelings, , 
and the influence of a religious education restrain- 
ed him for along time from the follies and vices to 
which he was constantly exposed—indecd, it was 
hoped by some of his friends, that Religion had al- 
" ready begun its sanctifying influence upon his char- 
acter, and would lead him forward to places of dis- 
tinguished usefulness and happiness in the world. 

Thad been faithfully instructed by a pious mother, 

to select such characters as the one I have describ- 

ed for my companions and friends, aud I did not 

‘hesitate to seek the society of the individual above 

mentioned (whose name [ shall call W. ) and 

tocultivate habits of frequent and familiar inter- 
course with him. As we advanced in life, our 
tastes and habits were very similar till we arrived 
at the age of 15—at this period, I began to perceive 
that the temptations and follies of the world were 
gaining a rapid ascendancy over the mind of my 
fiend—his disposition naturally volatile, now began 
to betray him into acts of indiscretion and sinful- 
ness; from which, one year before, his whole soul 
would haveturned withabhorence. But his decline 
was gradual, and often arrested by the power of 
truth and the providence of God. Soon, however, 
he began to avoid the society of those who might 
teprove him, and in the course of two years, he 
became bold in transgression, and appeared in our 
streets, the open companion of the Sabbath breaker 
and the profane. I had watched his progress with 
deep anxiety—for at this time, 1 began to reflect 
upon my own relation to God. I considered the 
holy requisitions of his law and found I had nothing 
to alledge against their strictness, and nothing that 
could release me from my obligations to obey them. 

Thad hoped that W: would have been my com- 

Panion in the journey which I was determined to 

commence toward the celestial city, and I sought 

Opportunity to make known my resolutions—but 

Without success ; he always avoided every occasion 

onwhich the subject of Religion might be intro- ' 

duced, and gave me to understand, that he was de- 
termined to pursue at all hazard the pleasures of the | 
world. Oh, how little did he think, that the last 
fascinations of pleasure were spread for him, on 
the confines of the tomb. The blooming vista of 
youthful life, had just opened before him—it was 
decorated with many forms and diversified attrac- 
Uons, and some of the folds of its delusive drapery 
Were hung at-the very entrance of the valley of death 
Serving only to intercept its prospects and throw 
back the deceitful promise of life, till the unhappy 
‘etim was led captive by the king of terrors. 








I turned away ftom my friend with a desponding 
heart—but felt that I must not wait for companions 
and friends—the voice that summuned me was the 
voice of God, and {he clamour of a guilty con- 
science in view of a broken law and_ neglected , 
gospel, gave me no rest, by day or by night. In- 
this state of fecling, I was one-day pursuing a lone? 
ly walk and reflecting with deep anxiety upon my 
situation, when I unexpectcuiy perceived my un- 
happy friend at a little distance, walking by him- 
self. Yapproached him, and was much affected at 
the change which two short yearshad made in_ his 
condition and prospects. It was evident that he 
had become dissipated and vicious in no common 
degree, and I wasnow resolved tospeak to him se- 
riously about his situation. Soon after the conver- 
sation had commenced, he confessed that he found 
the way of transgressors to be hard—but still assur- 
ed me, he foved his pleasures too well, to think of 
giving them up. I told him the resolutions I had 
formed, and urged him with much importunity to 
begin the care of his soul. fe wasat first displeas- 
ed, and discovered a strong disposition to break off 
the conversation and leave me—but at length was 
willing to hear what I had to say. I brought to his 
recollection the hopeful prospects of his younger 
days, in which he seemed to stand on the very 
threshold of heaven—I pointed out to him the dread- 
ful consequences of such conduct as he now pur- 
sued, inthe world to come, and reminded him that 
to grieve the Holy Spirit of God, was to close upon 
ourselves the gates of heaven, and open with our 
own hands the doors of perdition. - He replied that 
he should be wretched indecd, were it not for the 
expectation he had, that at some future time he 
should be a Christian. He said he, fully believed 
in the necessity of a change of heart, to make him 
accepted before God—but added, “ in a few years 
I shall find a better season—the world will have 
less influence upon me, and I shall doubtless then 
bea Christian.” J inquired whether it was safe to 
leave such momentous concerns to an unknown and 
unpromised hereafter? to which he replied, that he 
was inhealth, he saw no danger of death; when 
he died, it would be time enough to repent, and then 
abruptly closed the conversation and Ieftme, The 
remainder of my walk, was occupied with painful, 
but, [ hope, profitable meditation. I saw the mad- 
ness and infatuatidh of sin, and resolved anew that 
by the grace of God, I would seek his favor with 
my whole heart. 

But a part of my narrative remains, which is in- 
deed an affecting comment upon the folly of trust- 
ing to future days ofamendment and repentance.— 
A few weeks after the preceding conversation, I 
learned that W was no tmore—a fatal disease 
arrested him in a moment—the action ofall mental 
power was instantly suspended, and in a few brief 
hours, he had passed the boundaries of time and 
was familiar with the scenes of eternity. I follow- 
ed him in imagination to the judgment-seat—and 
left him to the decisions of that just and solemn tri- 
bunal. 

Are any of my young readers engaged in the 
fearful work of resisting the Holy Ghost? Oh, let 
them be warned by the solemn example which has 
been set before them—let them pause, ere they 
hush forever in their bosoms the ‘last whispers of 
the Spirit of God. That voice now addressing 
them, and applying to their consciences the mo- 
tivesofthe gospel,may be lifting its last remonstrance, 
may be executing its last commission—the next 
message may be from the King of terrors—the next 
voice may be the summons of the grave. How cer-, 
tain is the approach of death—he may artfully con- 
ceal himself among the fascinations and bjandish- 





ments of the world—but there he marks you. for his 
preysand the next arrrow may be aimed at your bo- 
som. The soul,—the soul is infinitely précious— 
these bodies are but the tenements in which it re- 
sides fur a season, and we wonder not that the 
countenance grows pale and the body droops and 
dies at the departure of such an immortal guest. 
Whither then shall it go—the choice remains tor 
you in this world—jet-i¥ then: be a wise and holy 
choice, for in the world to come, there.is no place 
for repentance, though vou seck it carefully with 
tears. Witson. 
Portsmouth, N. TE, June 28th; 1828. 
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THE INDIAN FOUNDLING. 
From the Nashville Republican, 

Died, at the Hermitage, Tennessee, on the morn- 
ingof the Ist June, of a pulmonary complaint, and 
in the 16th year of his aye, Lyncoya, the orphan 

‘son of a Chief of the Creek nation. 
On the 3d of November, ESL, atter the battle ot 
.Talulshatche was gained, an Indian child, about 
10 or 12 months old, was found, by an American 
soldier, in the bloodiest part of the field, sucking at 
the breast of its dead mother, who had been killed, 
unfortunately, in the action. The child was brought 
toGen. Jackson, whose heart was immediately in- 
terested in its preservation. As many squaws had 
been taken, and some of them had children at the 
breast, he applied to these to suckle it, offering a 
reward to any one who would preserve it. They 
all refused, saying, that as its father and mother 
had been killed, the best way would be to kill it 
also! At that time the army was destitute of pro- 
_Nsions, and the only sustenance that could be got 
‘forthe infant captive was made of a small quantity 
of brown sugar and the crumbs of biscuits scraped 
from the chinks ofa barrel. These, mixed in wa- 
ter, composed a diet which he seemed to relish; and 
with it the General and his faithful servant Charles, 
kept him alive until an opportunity occurred for 
sending himto Huntsville. ‘The General then com- 
mitted his foundling to the care of Col. Leroy Pope 
of that place, who was requested totake charge of 
him unti! he could be eenreyed to Mrs. Jackson. 
Col. Pope humanely received the little “Indian 
boy; and his amiable daughter, Maria, bestowed 
upon him the tenderest care. She gave him the 
name of Lyncoya, and affectionately detained him 
at her father’s until the close of the Creek war; 
when General Jackson, on his return march to Ten- 
nessee, took him home, delivered him to Mrs. Jack- 
son, and adopted him into his family. In his first 
years he was feeble and sickly, a consequence, prob- 
ably, of his want of a mother’s care and nourish- 
ment—a want which nothing can supply. But af- 
ter a time he became healthy and grew finely. At 
the age of five he began to discover an inclination 
for solitude and a turn for mechanical employ- 
ments. At this age he made a bow, fashioned af- 
ter the manner of the Indians, the first of the kind 
that had ever been seen on the General’s farm.— 
This excited much surprise in the family, as he 
had no intercourse whatever with the Indians, ex- 
cept on one or two occasions when a few chiefs 
called to visit the General; when they were obsery- 

ed to take but slight notice of him. 
But whether from immediate instinct, or from a 
Predisposition to imitate Indian manners, he was 
in the habit of dressing his head with all the feath- 
ershe could pick up in the yard, and amusing him- 
self constantly with his little bow—differing in this 
particular from civilized children, who change their 
amusements and toys with a sort of capricious vari- 
ety. At 8 years of age the General sent him toa 
good day school in the neighbourhood, but he was 
averse to learning, and did not even master the al- 
phabet in the course of a whole year. At10, how- 
ever, his intellectual faculties seemed to awaken. 
He became fond of learning and advanced in it rap- 
idly, giving evident signs of genius. The General 
then proposed having his education completed at 
West Point, and securing him astation in the army; 
and had made known his wishes on the subject to 
radont Monroe, who promised his countenance 
aufilsianiie ae ae Lyncoya’s education was 
Vest P. ily advanced to give him the admission at 
oint, circumstances prevented application 


for a warrant. He therefore proposed to Lyncoya, 
that he should indulge his mechanical turn, and 
learn some profitable trade.. He said he preferred 
being a sadler, and in’ 1827 his English education 
being sufficient, he was boupd'to a saddler in Nash- 
ville. During last winter he caught a cold which 
fixed on his lungs, and redo: him to such weak- 
ness that he got leave of absence, and returned as 
he said, “home,” to the Hermitage. There he 
was treated with the greatest kindness and care. 
His diet was attended to—medical aid called in, 
and exercise both in a carriage and on horseback 
afforded him. I have frequently seen him accom- 
panying Mrs. Jackson in short excursions taken for 
‘his benefit; and that amiable and benevolent lady, 
learning that Liverwort was esteemed salutary in 
consumptive cases, procured it and administered it 
to the Indianorphan. But all was in vain; he de- 
clined with a progress daily visible; and, after very 
severe sufferings, which he bore with the uncom- 
plaining fortitude of his race, expired under the 
roof of the hero who had conquered his nation; but 
who followed his remains to a decent grave, and 
shed a tear as the earth closed over him forever. 
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From the Episcopal Register. 
THE SURVIVOR SAVED. | 
‘ Smitten friends, 
Are angels, sent on errands full of love; 
For us they languish, and for us they die ; 
: Statute Sat 
And shall they Hunguietsatell they die in vain? Young. : 

In a retired but beautiful village, lived Mr. More- 
Jand and his daughter Mary. Mr. M. had former- 
ly been a rich merchant in one of our large cities; 
but the Joss of most of his property, and ofa wife 
whom he fondly loved, had embittered the scenes of 
his former happiness, and he gladly retired with 
the only treasure left him, his sweet Mary, to the 
now congenial quiet of the country. His afflictions 
had not Jed him to the only true source of comfort 
and peace; and though warm in affection and ami- 
able in feeling, he lived “ without God and without 
hope in the world,” sadly alienated in heart from ail 
that constitutes moral excellence in the sight of a 
holy God. His daughter was, to his partial eye, 
every thing that is lovely in person and character ; 
and she was indeed as amiable and attractive as a 
young person without religion‘can be. They were, 
emphatically, all in all to each other; he delighting 
above all things to see her happy, and she striving 
by the most dutiful conduct, and the most winning 
and affectionate attentions, to comfort and enliven 
his often saddened spirit. She would read for hours 
to him from books of his own choosing, or hanging 
on his arm as they strolled over the. green fields 
which surrounded their dwelling, by her sunny 
smiles and sportive conversation, beguile him of 
many an hour of sad and bitter feeling. 

When she was about sixteen, he observed a mark- 
ed change in her conduct. She was generally si- 
lent and often sad, though stiil as sweet and affection- 
ate as ever, and even more so. He watched her with 
intense anxiety; for on her happiness the remnant of 
his own depended. He often found her in tears 
over her Bible; and though she would wipe them 
away the moment she saw him, and one of her 
brightest smiles illamine her expressive face, she 
would soon relapse again into a mood so thoughtful, 
that he could do nothing but anxiously watch her 
countenance. One day, going suddenly into her 
room without knocking, he found her on her knees 
with the Bible open before her,and her streaming eyes 
raised to Heaven. Ele stood a moment in profound 
amazement, and then going to her, raising her, and 
drawing her to his bosom, ‘‘ My sweet Mary,” said 
he, “ why is this; why these tears; tell me my love; 
what is it that troubles you?” ‘‘ My dear father,” 
answered Mary, kissing his cheek, “‘ do not be dis- 
turbed on my account; there is much sweetness 
Mingled with the bitterness of these tears, for they 
are, I humbly hope, the tears of repentance, which 


my Saviour’s own blessed hand will, I trust, ere, 


long wipe away.” ‘* Tears of repentance |” said 
her father, almost angrily,“ where did you learn 
th: e-nt? What sins have you to repent of ?”— 
“.. speak not in this way, my father,’’ answered 
Mary—her tears in spite of herself gushing forth ; 
“ask not what sins I have to repentof! O, have I 
not forgotten my Creator, the giver of all my mer- 
Stes, all my life long? Have I not rejected the 


Saviour who died for me? And can there be great. | 


er sins than these?’ ‘Well, Mary,” said Mr, 
Moreland, with some severity, and putting her from 
himas he spoke, “ if you have adopted these fanati- 
eal notions, I fear I must b*4 farewell tothe happi- 
ness I have hitherto enjoyed in you; for you will 
learn to despise your father, ifhe cannot think and 


feel as you do on the subject of religion.” “ My 
own dear father, how can you. think that the reli- 
gion of this blessed book, (laying her hand on the 
Bible as she spoke) can. make me forget my duty 
to you; for does it not inculcate the purest princi- 
ples, the warmest affections and the most exempla- 
ry conduct? O, I trust that your. happiness will be 
dearer than ever to my heart, and that it- will 
more than ever, be thastudsof my life to promote 
it.’ Mr. Moreland was softsacd: “ Adopt what 
notions you will, Mary,” suid.he, “ only let me see 
your face dressed with smiles once more. I can 
bear any thing better than to see you unhappy.— 
Asto your being more dutiful and affectionate than 
you have hitherto been, I do not desire it.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and Mary falling 
on her knees again poured forth a prayer, devout 
and ardent, that God in his mercy would teach her 
beloved father the same blessed truths that he was 
teaching her. The blessed hopes and consolations 
of the gospel soon made her as happy as her fond 
father could wish, and she again became the almost 
entire source of his own happiness. 

One morning as he entered the breakfast room, 
he inquired if she had a ticket for the ball that 
evening. Mary answered in the affirmative.— 
“Well, I hope you mean to go: I know dancing 
used to be one of your favourite amusements, and 
balls are not frequent in this retired village.” ‘‘No, 
father, I do not mean to go.” ‘Not mean to g0, 
Mary 1—This cqmes, I suppose, from your foolish 
and fanatical religious notions. Is it possible that you 
think dancing sinful?” _‘‘ My dear father,” answer- 
ed his daughter, tears filling her eyes at the severity 
with which he spoke to her, ‘‘ I donot wish to enter 
intoa discussion with you upon the sinfulnessof pub- 
lic dancing; but 1 woulu sny, that I have'no in- 
clination to go; that I would very much prefer stay- 
ing at home and reading to you; and surely you 
will not drive me from you,” added she, taking his 
hand, “ unless you are tired of my company.— 
And if you are tired of it just now, I will put on my 
cloak and hat, and go and see poor blind Sarah, 
who is, I hear quite sick. So good morning.” She 
left the room, and her father soon saw her fairy 
form tripping over the green meadows in the di- 
rection of Sarah’s house. ‘There must be some- 
thing more in religion, thought he, as he looked af- 
ter her, than I supposed, or my child is strangely 
deluded. But if it is a delusion, it is a delusion so 
delightful that I could almost wishto fall into it 
myself; for never saw I a countenance more radi- 
ant with peace and happiness, than hers has been 
since that period of sadness which so much troub- 
led ‘me. And then her indifference to worldly 
pleasures; ’tis passing strange! What if after all 
she should be right, and 1 have been in an error all 
my days? What have been her sins, on account 
of which she suffered so much, compared with mine? 
Strange as it may seem, these were the first serious 
thoughts Mr. M. ever had ona subject involving his 
eternal interests; and these were almost as evane- 
scent asthe passing momait, It was reserved for 





to the very dregs; but that cup of bitterness was, 
through the mercy ofa long suffering God, for the 
healing of his soul. The single flower he had so 
|long and fondly cherished, and whose Joveliness 


| ere long it was tobe transplanted to a fairer garden, 


‘ta bloom in richer beauty under the immedjate eye. 


of a heavenly parent, And never did the lovely 


| spirit of religion sppear more attractive than in her, \ : 
-**Bleased saint,” he at length exclaimed, “ thy God 
on God shgne tyiurmphant on her brow, lighting up has dealt very gently with thee, in removing thee 


at this period. The peace and joy ofa heart staid 


‘of her departure. 


, him to drink again of the bitter cup of sorrow, even: 


/ and fragrance were every day increasing, began to 
droop and fade, and it soon became evjdent, that 





her sweet-pale face with an uncarthly’ brightness ; 
and if an expression of pain sometimes disturbed 
its serenity, it was chased away in a moment by an 
affectionate smile, if she saw her father was observ- 
ing her; so that he was often cheated with the 
hope that she was not so ill as he had feared, and 
that he might yet see that face blooming with 
health as it was bright with.happiness. But soon 
these hopes were entirely at an end, for he had the 
iuexpressible anguish of sceing her disease gaining 
rapid ground, and her strength daily growing less. 
One afternoon, when reclining as usual on a 
sofa, (which she preferred generally to the bed,) 
and whilst her father, who scarcely ever left her, was 
seated by her side, she for the first time mentioned 
her extreme weakness, and the probable nearness 
As scon as his emotion would 
permit, Mr. Moreland said, ‘ But what shall I do 
without thee, my Mary? How shall I sustain life 
when thou art gone; for thou art allin all tome, my 
only hope and joy!” ‘O, my father, fy to the 
merciful Redeemer, who has been so compassion- 
ate to ne, pardoning my sins, and taking from me, 
a poor weak girl,-all fear of death, by filling my soul 
with such heavenly hopes and consolaticns as I can- 
not describe. He alone can support you. In him 
you will find all the happiness you can desire, & such 
as you never tasted Vatore: Promise me, father,” 
added she, her eyes filling with tears, and her lips 
quivering with cmotion, “that you will seek the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus; that you will read 
the Bible every day, and pray over it for His heav- 
enly teaching. O, remember it was your daugh- 
ter’s last request, made with her dying lips, Do 
you promise this, my father?” How could a fath- 
er refuse any thing to a daughterso beloved at such 
an hour? He gave her the most sacred assurances, 
that with the help of God, he would endeavor to 
do as she desired; and begging her tocompose her- 
self and try to sleep a little, as she seemed much ex- 
hausted by the earnestness with which she had 
been speaking, he retired to the window. It was 
one of the sweetest and calmest evenings of summer. 
The sup was tinging with his own glory the few 
fleecy clouds near the horizon, and all above and all 
below seemed to speak forth the praise of God.— 
Mr. Moreland gazed upon the lovely scene before 
him, and softened by Mary’s touching conversation, 
he felt that the “earth was full of the goodness of 
the Lord,” and that he was infinitely worthy to be 
loved and obeyed by all his intelligent creatures.— 
He was amazed at his own stupidity and hardness 
of heart in never feeling this before, and he won- 
dered still more at the patience and forbearance of 
God toward him. A gentle sigh from his daughter 
reached his ear, and in a moment every thing but 
the dear sufferer was forgotten, and he was by her 
side. Apparently she was sweetly slumbering ; her 
eyes were gently closed, and her cheek faintly flush- 
ed. He gazed a moment, and the thonght thrill- 
ed through his heart, that there was a stillness there, 
too deep for sleep the most profound, He put his 
hand on her pulse and to her heart. Tt was as he 
had feared ; all was silent forever. A groan of ag- 
any burst from him, and then sinking on his knees, 
he poured forth in broken sentences his full soul to 
God, He prayed that he might be supported in this 
hour of utmost need ; and above all, that he might 
be enabled to perform the promise he had made to 
his departed Mary, and devote what yet remained of 
life to his God, He arose from his knees with his 
feelings calmed and subdued, and throwing himself 
on the precious but lifeless form before him, he kies 
ed again and again her forehead, cheek and lips. 
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from a world whose rude storms have so long beat 
upon thy father’s devoted head, before even the 
winds of heaven had visited thy cheek too roughly. 
And O, my God?!” he continued, raising his stream- 
ing eyes to Heaven, “if I may at last attain that 
haven of rest, to whieh gentle breezes have wafted 
this loved one, I shall praise thee forever, thateven 
by storm and tempest I was driven thither!” 
rE. 
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NARRATIVE. 


From the Episcopal Register. 
THE SURVIVOR SAVED. | 
‘ Smitten friends, 
Are angels, sent on errands full of love; 
For us they languish, and for us they die ; 
: Statute Sat 
And shall they Hunguietsatell they die in vain? Young. : 

In a retired but beautiful village, lived Mr. More- 
Jand and his daughter Mary. Mr. M. had former- 
ly been a rich merchant in one of our large cities; 
but the Joss of most of his property, and ofa wife 
whom he fondly loved, had embittered the scenes of 
his former happiness, and he gladly retired with 
the only treasure left him, his sweet Mary, to the 
now congenial quiet of the country. His afflictions 
had not Jed him to the only true source of comfort 
and peace; and though warm in affection and ami- 
able in feeling, he lived “ without God and without 
hope in the world,” sadly alienated in heart from ail 
that constitutes moral excellence in the sight of a 
holy God. His daughter was, to his partial eye, 
every thing that is lovely in person and character ; 
and she was indeed as amiable and attractive as a 
young person without religion‘can be. They were, 
emphatically, all in all to each other; he delighting 
above all things to see her happy, and she striving 
by the most dutiful conduct, and the most winning 
and affectionate attentions, to comfort and enliven 
his often saddened spirit. She would read for hours 
to him from books of his own choosing, or hanging 
on his arm as they strolled over the. green fields 
which surrounded their dwelling, by her sunny 
smiles and sportive conversation, beguile him of 
many an hour of sad and bitter feeling. 

When she was about sixteen, he observed a mark- 
ed change in her conduct. She was generally si- 
lent and often sad, though stiil as sweet and affection- 
ate as ever, and even more so. He watched her with 
intense anxiety; for on her happiness the remnant of 
his own depended. He often found her in tears 
over her Bible; and though she would wipe them 
away the moment she saw him, and one of her 
brightest smiles illamine her expressive face, she 
would soon relapse again into a mood so thoughtful, 
that he could do nothing but anxiously watch her 
countenance. One day, going suddenly into her 
room without knocking, he found her on her knees 
with the Bible open before her,and her streaming eyes 
raised to Heaven. Ele stood a moment in profound 
amazement, and then going to her, raising her, and 
drawing her to his bosom, ‘‘ My sweet Mary,” said 
he, “ why is this; why these tears; tell me my love; 
what is it that troubles you?” ‘‘ My dear father,” 
answered Mary, kissing his cheek, “‘ do not be dis- 
turbed on my account; there is much sweetness 
Mingled with the bitterness of these tears, for they 
are, I humbly hope, the tears of repentance, which 


my Saviour’s own blessed hand will, I trust, ere, 


long wipe away.” ‘* Tears of repentance |” said 
her father, almost angrily,“ where did you learn 
th: e-nt? What sins have you to repent of ?”— 
“.. speak not in this way, my father,’’ answered 
Mary—her tears in spite of herself gushing forth ; 
“ask not what sins I have to repentof! O, have I 
not forgotten my Creator, the giver of all my mer- 
Stes, all my life long? Have I not rejected the 


Saviour who died for me? And can there be great. | 


er sins than these?’ ‘Well, Mary,” said Mr, 
Moreland, with some severity, and putting her from 
himas he spoke, “ if you have adopted these fanati- 
eal notions, I fear I must b*4 farewell tothe happi- 
ness I have hitherto enjoyed in you; for you will 
learn to despise your father, ifhe cannot think and 


feel as you do on the subject of religion.” “ My 
own dear father, how can you. think that the reli- 
gion of this blessed book, (laying her hand on the 
Bible as she spoke) can. make me forget my duty 
to you; for does it not inculcate the purest princi- 
ples, the warmest affections and the most exempla- 
ry conduct? O, I trust that your. happiness will be 
dearer than ever to my heart, and that it- will 
more than ever, be thastudsof my life to promote 
it.’ Mr. Moreland was softsacd: “ Adopt what 
notions you will, Mary,” suid.he, “ only let me see 
your face dressed with smiles once more. I can 
bear any thing better than to see you unhappy.— 
Asto your being more dutiful and affectionate than 
you have hitherto been, I do not desire it.” 

He left the room as he spoke, and Mary falling 
on her knees again poured forth a prayer, devout 
and ardent, that God in his mercy would teach her 
beloved father the same blessed truths that he was 
teaching her. The blessed hopes and consolations 
of the gospel soon made her as happy as her fond 
father could wish, and she again became the almost 
entire source of his own happiness. 

One morning as he entered the breakfast room, 
he inquired if she had a ticket for the ball that 
evening. Mary answered in the affirmative.— 
“Well, I hope you mean to go: I know dancing 
used to be one of your favourite amusements, and 
balls are not frequent in this retired village.” ‘‘No, 
father, I do not mean to go.” ‘Not mean to g0, 
Mary 1—This cqmes, I suppose, from your foolish 
and fanatical religious notions. Is it possible that you 
think dancing sinful?” _‘‘ My dear father,” answer- 
ed his daughter, tears filling her eyes at the severity 
with which he spoke to her, ‘‘ I donot wish to enter 
intoa discussion with you upon the sinfulnessof pub- 
lic dancing; but 1 woulu sny, that I have'no in- 
clination to go; that I would very much prefer stay- 
ing at home and reading to you; and surely you 
will not drive me from you,” added she, taking his 
hand, “ unless you are tired of my company.— 
And if you are tired of it just now, I will put on my 
cloak and hat, and go and see poor blind Sarah, 
who is, I hear quite sick. So good morning.” She 
left the room, and her father soon saw her fairy 
form tripping over the green meadows in the di- 
rection of Sarah’s house. ‘There must be some- 
thing more in religion, thought he, as he looked af- 
ter her, than I supposed, or my child is strangely 
deluded. But if it is a delusion, it is a delusion so 
delightful that I could almost wishto fall into it 
myself; for never saw I a countenance more radi- 
ant with peace and happiness, than hers has been 
since that period of sadness which so much troub- 
led ‘me. And then her indifference to worldly 
pleasures; ’tis passing strange! What if after all 
she should be right, and 1 have been in an error all 
my days? What have been her sins, on account 
of which she suffered so much, compared with mine? 
Strange as it may seem, these were the first serious 
thoughts Mr. M. ever had ona subject involving his 
eternal interests; and these were almost as evane- 
scent asthe passing momait, It was reserved for 





to the very dregs; but that cup of bitterness was, 
through the mercy ofa long suffering God, for the 
healing of his soul. The single flower he had so 
|long and fondly cherished, and whose Joveliness 


| ere long it was tobe transplanted to a fairer garden, 


‘ta bloom in richer beauty under the immedjate eye. 


of a heavenly parent, And never did the lovely 


| spirit of religion sppear more attractive than in her, \ : 
-**Bleased saint,” he at length exclaimed, “ thy God 
on God shgne tyiurmphant on her brow, lighting up has dealt very gently with thee, in removing thee 


at this period. The peace and joy ofa heart staid 


‘of her departure. 


, him to drink again of the bitter cup of sorrow, even: 


/ and fragrance were every day increasing, began to 
droop and fade, and it soon became evjdent, that 





her sweet-pale face with an uncarthly’ brightness ; 
and if an expression of pain sometimes disturbed 
its serenity, it was chased away in a moment by an 
affectionate smile, if she saw her father was observ- 
ing her; so that he was often cheated with the 
hope that she was not so ill as he had feared, and 
that he might yet see that face blooming with 
health as it was bright with.happiness. But soon 
these hopes were entirely at an end, for he had the 
iuexpressible anguish of sceing her disease gaining 
rapid ground, and her strength daily growing less. 
One afternoon, when reclining as usual on a 
sofa, (which she preferred generally to the bed,) 
and whilst her father, who scarcely ever left her, was 
seated by her side, she for the first time mentioned 
her extreme weakness, and the probable nearness 
As scon as his emotion would 
permit, Mr. Moreland said, ‘ But what shall I do 
without thee, my Mary? How shall I sustain life 
when thou art gone; for thou art allin all tome, my 
only hope and joy!” ‘O, my father, fy to the 
merciful Redeemer, who has been so compassion- 
ate to ne, pardoning my sins, and taking from me, 
a poor weak girl,-all fear of death, by filling my soul 
with such heavenly hopes and consolaticns as I can- 
not describe. He alone can support you. In him 
you will find all the happiness you can desire, & such 
as you never tasted Vatore: Promise me, father,” 
added she, her eyes filling with tears, and her lips 
quivering with cmotion, “that you will seek the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus; that you will read 
the Bible every day, and pray over it for His heav- 
enly teaching. O, remember it was your daugh- 
ter’s last request, made with her dying lips, Do 
you promise this, my father?” How could a fath- 
er refuse any thing to a daughterso beloved at such 
an hour? He gave her the most sacred assurances, 
that with the help of God, he would endeavor to 
do as she desired; and begging her tocompose her- 
self and try to sleep a little, as she seemed much ex- 
hausted by the earnestness with which she had 
been speaking, he retired to the window. It was 
one of the sweetest and calmest evenings of summer. 
The sup was tinging with his own glory the few 
fleecy clouds near the horizon, and all above and all 
below seemed to speak forth the praise of God.— 
Mr. Moreland gazed upon the lovely scene before 
him, and softened by Mary’s touching conversation, 
he felt that the “earth was full of the goodness of 
the Lord,” and that he was infinitely worthy to be 
loved and obeyed by all his intelligent creatures.— 
He was amazed at his own stupidity and hardness 
of heart in never feeling this before, and he won- 
dered still more at the patience and forbearance of 
God toward him. A gentle sigh from his daughter 
reached his ear, and in a moment every thing but 
the dear sufferer was forgotten, and he was by her 
side. Apparently she was sweetly slumbering ; her 
eyes were gently closed, and her cheek faintly flush- 
ed. He gazed a moment, and the thonght thrill- 
ed through his heart, that there was a stillness there, 
too deep for sleep the most profound, He put his 
hand on her pulse and to her heart. Tt was as he 
had feared ; all was silent forever. A groan of ag- 
any burst from him, and then sinking on his knees, 
he poured forth in broken sentences his full soul to 
God, He prayed that he might be supported in this 
hour of utmost need ; and above all, that he might 
be enabled to perform the promise he had made to 
his departed Mary, and devote what yet remained of 
life to his God, He arose from his knees with his 
feelings calmed and subdued, and throwing himself 
on the precious but lifeless form before him, he kies 
ed again and again her forehead, cheek and lips. 
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from a world whose rude storms have so long beat 
upon thy father’s devoted head, before even the 
winds of heaven had visited thy cheek too roughly. 
And O, my God?!” he continued, raising his stream- 
ing eyes to Heaven, “if I may at last attain that 
haven of rest, to whieh gentle breezes have wafted 
this loved one, I shall praise thee forever, thateven 
by storm and tempest I was driven thither!” 
rE. 
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THE SABEATE SCHOOL. 


From the American Sunday School Magazine. 
SOPHIA. 


While Sophia was attending her Sabbath school, 
in the summer of 1827, she was seen to hang upon 
the lips of her teacher with decp anxiety; and to 
manifest a habitual solicitude which indicated that, 
in her young bosom, arose the inqniry, “ What must 
I do tobesaved?” Thoagh frequently indisposed, 
she was unwilling to retire before she had united 
in family worship. fer favourite exercise of gath- 
ering the wild flowers that grew around her hum- 
ble dwelling was exchanged fur more serious em-: 
ployments, Remote from the noise of the family, | 
she chose the corner of an upper chamber, where 
with her Testamentand Hymn book, she spent many | 
hours alone. . While reading and praying, without 
any one to excite her sensibilities, a profusion of 
tears would silently witness the exercises of her 
heart. Returning from Sabbath schocl, she was 
accustomed to retire by the way-side for prayer; 
and having learned many tunes, she spent consid- 





church considered it proper to permit her to come 
up with all that household to the table of Him who 
said, “ Suffer little children to come unto ime.” 

When last'I saw her, she remarked that Christ 
appeared to be all mercy and love; and she thought 
that, whatever might be her own destiny, she must 
feel grateful to him because he saved so many oth- 
ers. She appears remarkably conscientious. Be- 
ing indisposed, the evening she began to relate to 
me her feelings, she remarked that, at some times 
her exercises appeared more distinct than at others; 
and deferred her narrative till morning, lest inad- 
vertently she might make some mistake. 

Ts this narrative read by a Sabbath school teach- 
er? Wetit animate. When God was about to dis- 
pel the darkness that hung around our school, he 
made the day spring from on high, first to visit 
this youth, and she was the first fraits of a plente- 
ous harvest, in which? teackérs who had sowed in 
tears reaped in joy. ¢ 0007 | 

Children !—did Sophia feel herself asinner ; and 
apprehend the displeasure of God—and should you 
not tremble, for you too have sinned? Did she of- 
tenagonize insceret prayer? Do the same. - Did 
she make an early dedication of herself to God 7— 
Why do youdelay? Does she rejoice in the love 
of Christ? The same privilege may be yours. 

Parents !—do you wish to hear hosannas from the 
lips of your children? Be faithful at the family al- 
tar and to the Sabbath school. Do you ask, Will 
God convert little children? Let me ask, Is not 
God the same now that he was in the days of Sam- 
uel, Jeremiah, and John? and who will be the sub- 


erable time in singing psalms and hymns. Thus jects of spiritual illumination in the millenial day, 
passed day after day, and duty succeeded duty : When all shall know the Lord, from the least to the 


still leaving a heart oppressed by an increasing bur- | 
den. 

About this time an addfess to the Sabbath school, 
by a missionary, so affected her, that she immedi- 
ately left the house and retired for prayer; but fecl- 
ing herself unable to pray acceptably to God, she, 
with a wounded spirit, simply besought him to ac- 
cept in her behalf, the prayer just offered by the 
missionary. After several days, with her Testa- 
ment, she retired into the midst ofa field of stand- 
ing corn, and there she prayed thrice without di- 
minution of sorrow. Again she knelt, and while 
the breezes fanned her agitated frame, and waved 
the evergreens which surrounded the field, we trust 
the Holy Spirit breathed upon her soul, creating 
her anew in Christ Jesus, and enabling her to re- 
ceive him by faith. Her burden was removed.— 
She arose and seemed to beho! a new creation.— 
Within all was serene—without all spoke the good- 
ness, wisdom and power of the Creator. 

She could hardly retrace her little path to the 
house fast enough, that she might reveal to her joy- 
ful parents her new sensations, while, as expres- 
sivé of her feclings, she often sung— 

**Q, to grace how great a debtor, 
Daily I’m constrain’d to be.”— 

She carefully examined her hope, lest it might be 
unsound, 

When she heard her brother and sister rélate 
their religious experience, she exclaimed, “ Why 
{ felt that, and did not know what it was.” 

After a number of weeks, she expressed a desire 
to attend a meeting held for the purpose of examin- 
ing candidates for communion; and asked her fa- 
ther if he thought she would be permitted to unite 
herself with the visible church. He replied, I do 
not know. You areso young that perhaps they will 
think it best for you to defer it. To this she mild- 
ly assented. Ter father inquired— 

“* How do you pray 1” 

*O, Sir, I love to pray. Sometimes I repeat 
the Lord’s prayer, and also pray with my umder- 
standing.” 

“ Do you think you can spiritually discern in the 
elernents of the Lord’s supper, his body broken and 
blood shed for the remission of sins? and do you 
oes have faith to receive, to love and feed upon 
him 

“Ido, and desire to live a lifeof new obedience, 
and serve God tothe best ofmy abilities.” 

Though in but the ninth year of her age, the 


greatest? Bruce. 
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NARRATIVE. 


THE ORPHAN RECOVERED. 
From the Episcopal Register. 


“Leave thy fatherless children; I will preserve them ative ¢ 
and fet thy widows trust in me!” bgt 


“Precious and present Saviour, I.-accept® thy 
pledge !”’ said the bereaved mourner, asshe folded 
her cherub boy to her widowed bosom. “ Thou 
wilt be my God, and the God of my little one! I 
give him to thee, my Father! I ask not for him 
temporal benefits; butoh! bless him abundantly 
with thy love, and mduld him into thine own im- 
age!” She kissed the! holy book, while kneeling 
betore it, aS if to seal the sacrea compact which her 
lips had uttered. ‘Tears were fast dropping from 
her eyes, yet they seemed any thing but tears of 
sorrow. Confiding love and meek devotion gave to 
her countenance a seraph’s sweetness, as if the re- 
cording angel, when he received her offering, had 
left the impress of his heavenly spirit. 

It is not enough to say that the heart of the sup- 
plicant was resigned in its bereavement: she was 
even made to rejoice in that tribulation which had 

, united her so manifestly to the High and Holy 

" One who inhabiteth eternity.’ The frail tendril 
clasps in its weakness the unyielding oak, and de- 
pends upon its strength and power for support and 
shelter amid destroying tempests; but not so secure- 
ly and confidingly as the hopes of the widowed one 
were all entwined around her Saviour’s love—his 
promises of mercy and protection. 

“Leave thy fatherless children—I will preserve 
them alive.” ‘This promise is doubtless intended to 
betaken in a spiritual sense more particularly ; and 
while its sweetness in such an extended view should 
fill our hearts with gratitude at the wondrous com- 
passion which prompted it, we should be trembling- 
ly fearful of. ourselves, lest we fall short of the 
(rusting spirit which is required of us. Mary, in 
the fulness of her faith at this moment, believed that 
the promise was for this world, as well as for the next 
~that her son would be spared for his mother’s 
consolation while she remained on earth—that to- 
gether they should enjoy that mansion not made 
with hands, eternal in the heavens;” and she rap- 
turously thanked the Spirit who had come into her 
heart, to awaken, to purify, and to comfort, when 
it had been chilled and crushed by the coldness 
and desolation of the grave. One year had seen 
her widowed, and the peculiar blessings proffered 
fo the desolate had been more than fulfilled to her. 





tesignation, and support,‘than, as I have stated, an; 
emanation from-Deity appeared to come down and 
encircle the petitioning’ spirit with its own bright 
halo of joy and holiness, into whieh nothing tinet- 
ured by thesorrows of earth dared enter. 
Moments.and hours passed on.in such commun- 
ion as the world knows not of: and the day.which 
had dawned with unusual spleaior was almost in- 
stantly transformed into one of threatening darkness, 
Clouds of portentous meaning hurried like spirits of 
evil across the fair heavens, collecting and crowding 
together their black and gigantic masses, until they 
seemed almost to touch the earth, threatening to | 
deluge it with instant fury. What an awakening | 
for the mother from that dream of heaven which 
had entered her soul! Her first thought was for 
the safety of the nursling who was more than life to 
her. She looked round, expecting to meet his 
cherub smile, but he was no where to be seen !— 
She called, -butno glad voice responded to her 
own—no gentle;footsteps gave token that her sum- 
mons was attended to. Every crevice inthe house 
was instantly explored with fearful and troubled 
haste; and when heart-sick she returned from the 
‘last, she faintly murmured, “Father; let not my 
ifaith forsake me!” Her anxions eye wandered 
over the face of nature, but nothing bearing ani- 
mation met its gaze. Even the brute creation had 
retreated, terrified, from the unwonted spectacle ; 
and the noble and courageous hound, which never 
retires from danger, shrunk in trembling wonder 
from the terrific manifestations of Deity. 
A.mother's heart fears not the tempest’s fury, 
when alarmed for the safety of its offspring. Mary 
rushed forth into the midst of it. Her distracted 
look was turned towards the lake. Could it be the 
same pure, peaceful, transparent lake that had so 
often called forth her admiring gratitude to the great 
Architect of the Universe? Its turbid waves were 
beating each other withall the fury of contending 
passions; and forgetful of every thing but her 
fears, she flew towards it with the sickening appre- 
hension that her son, her dear son, might be buried 
in its bosom. With the speed of the hurricane, 
she reached the shore. “She saw the child: he was 
at a little distance in a boat filled with boys terrifi- 
ed.at the almost certain prospect of instant death ! 
What can the mother do? Terrific billows now 
tise foaming -between her and the object of her in- 
tense solicitide. They recede, and the frail bark is 
once more visible. She sees the imploring arms of | 


her little one stretched out to her for succour. Oh! 






‘ could she but reach the boat! ’Tis vain! ’tis vain! 


Her peaceful habitation was surrounded by all those | td all her shrieks for help are only echoed by the 


aulles Of Nature which so irresistibly lead the 
Plous mind to nature’s God. The placid lake and 
verdant fields reminded her of the “ still waters and 
Breen pastures” where Jesus leads his flock. ‘The 
mountains, which seemed placed tike sentinels for 
safety and protection, whispered to her spirit, “So 
ands the Lord abont his saints, to guard them from 


roaring tempest! Once more! - Oh, he has sunk 
upon his knees! his little hands are raised to heay- 
en, as if he had ceased to struggle, and was look- 
ing towards that home which now would soon re- 
ceive him, A 

The heart of thegwidowed one was melted at this 
spectacle. Sheknelt upon'thé sands, subdued and 


their foes.” THe golden clouds spoke of the glorious] Silent. She bowed her head in meekneas, faintly 


home above them, and of the happy and beloved 
ing who had gone there before her. 

hus communing with her God, and teaching 
her little ones to lisp his praises and bow to him in 
Prayer, the days had passed away imperceptibly, 
and the anniversary of her loneliness had dawned 
upon her, and found her still drawing support from 
theonly Fountain which can truly yield it, _ 

“As thy day is, so shall thy strength be,”’is the 
sire promise of Him who cannot lie. Accordingly, 
ou the first return of that period when the recol- 
lection of her trial would naturally recur with all 
the withering powers of a bereavement, she had no 
Sooner bowed her knees to supplicate strength, and 


; tic fondness around 


murmuring, “ Oh, Father, ¢f i be possible, let this : 
cup pass from me !” She would have added, “not 
my will, but thine be done |” but a plunge into the 
waves, and d shriek, as if from the very depths of 
the waters, interrupted this resignation of the last 
link to earth, and she sunk senseless upon the shore; 
while the storm, as if exulting in the misery it had 
accomplished, howled over her in ceaseless tavings. 
* & & if " 


Shall I tell of the mother’s waking from the haps 
Py unconsciousness which had shrouded her vision 
from so many horrors? -Cold, trembling lips, pres- 
sed close tohers. Arms, clinging with almost fran- 
her neck ; and 4 soft, but des- 


‘pairing voice, crying out, Mother! dear mother! 


wake up! wakeup!’ aroused her to life, to happi« 
ness, to adoration ! 

The orphan boy was the only one saved among 
so many! A stranger, attracted from his fire-side 
by the wailing shrieks, had generously braved the 
billows, and was providentially directed to the child 
of many prayers, eee: 

I would say, “ Trust in the Lord at all times ;? 


‘for he has never failed those who diligently seck 
P 


him! ‘Trust in the Lord! 
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From the Vermont Chronicle. 
UNCERTAINTY ,—A FRAGMENT. 


——‘ There I have it,” exclaimed Francis, as, 
he shut the book. “Mr. Hume is right. I bless | 
my stars, that I have at length found substantial | 
’ found to rest upon. I will go, and tell my anx-: 
ious ‘mother, who is always teazing me with reli- | 

ious exhortations, that my mind is settled, and at' 
rest. I have learned to acquiesce in ‘a deliberate 
doubt,” whether the pretended, imposing realities 
of religion are aught but idle dreams.” The case 
was this: Francis H. was about to set out to visit a 
foreign country, to receive a large legacy, which 
had been Jeft him by a deceased uncle. His pious 
mother was deeply anxious to see him place himself, 
asahumble disciple, beneath the protection of the 
Son of God. To shield himself from the shafts of 
truth, he had raked together all the cavils and ob- 
jections within his reach, with which his infidel ac- 
quaintance had assailed the Gospel. Still he was 
illat rest. His mother’s tears and prayers and ten- 
der importunity spoiled his peace. At length, he 
fell upon the Essay of Hume “on the Natural His- 
tory of Religion.” The concluding paragraph it 
was, which drew from him the triumphant exclama- 
tion, that he had at length found ground to rest up- 
on. Thusit runs: ‘ The whole isa riddle, an en- 
igma, an inexplicable mystery. Doubt, uncertain- 
ty, suspense of judgment, appear the only result of 
our most accurate scrutiny concerning this subject. 
But such isthe frailty of human reasnn, and such the 
irresistible contagion of opinion, that even this de- 
liberate doubt could sigtealy bd upheld, did we not 
enlarge our views, and, opposing one system of su- 
perstition to another, set them a quarrelling; while 
we ourselves during their fury and contention, happi- 
ly make our escape into the calm, though obscure 
tegions of philosophy.” ‘This paragraph he read 
over thrice to his younger brother Robert, who was 
tobe his companion on his expected tour. There, 
Robert, he added with much warmth, could we fas- 
ten astrong hand on that deliberate doubt, we should 
no more be pestered with religious fears and tor- 
Menting apprehensions. Know me, from this 
hour forward, a cordial disciple of the immortal 
Hume! 

Robert did not hastily embrace his brother's phi- 
losophy. He thought he would at least mark its 
practical effects before he exchanged the New-T'es- 
lament for Hume’s Essays. : 

At length the brothers set out for the port, whence 
they were to sail. As they wished to visit a friend 
and view some natural curiosities, at a distance 
from the public road, they chose to go on foot— 
His “letters of introduction,” the papers, by which | 
he was to lay his hand upon the expected legacy, | 
and his money, Francis had deposited in a strong 
trunk, which was to be conveyed to the port whither 
he was going, by the mail-stage. At the appoint- 
ed time, the brothers repaired to the public house, 
Wherethe trunk was to have been left, to remove it to 
thepacket. Just as heopened the door,Francis heard 
@ man demand of his companion; “T'o whom did 
that trunk belong, which was taken from the stage, 
broken open and rifled of its contents?”—* His 
name, I donot know,” was the reply. ‘He was a 
Young man, not within the coach, who is on the 

_ ove of visiting a foreign shore.” Finding on inqui- 
Ty, thathis trunk had not arrived, Franeis shook 
with fear, that it had been seized by some desper- 
ate hand and robbed of its contents. “Robert mark- | 
ed his pale countenance, shivering nerves, agitated | 
tame, and kindly said, Dear brother, peradventure 
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the stolen trunk was not your property. That per 
adventure, exclaimed Francis, full of anguish, cuts 
and wounds me. Indeed! returned Robert, I 
thought, that doubt, deliberate doubt, was a soft pil- 
low, on which one might rest his head. I see you 
now involved in “ uncertainty and suspense of judg- 
ment!” I see you traversing ‘‘the obscure regions: 
of philosophy ;” but wherv .s your boasted  canar 
NEss ?” 

Francis’ trunk, however, arrived; and the two 
brothers found themselves far onward in their 
voyage towards the foreign shore, whither they 
were bound.—It was near the setting of the sun, 
thick «!ouds and a drizzly rain darkening the at- 
mosphere, and astrong wind bearing the vessel on- 
ward, when the captain, wild with fear, suddenly 
exclaimed, “ We are in danger of hidden rocks,” 
Tt was the opinion of the mate, that “ tha tremen- 
dous shelf,” of which he had often heard his father, 
an old sailor, speak with horror, lay in a different 
point; while a third man—a heedless, ignorant, and 
spiteful fellow—muttered with a- sneer, that he did 
not believe any such rock was lodged on that coast. 
It was only a year ago, returned the captain, that 
my only brother was wrecked upon it. ‘My heart 
bleeds when I remember, that he and allhis hands, 
the cabin-boy excepted, who was cast up by a friend- 
ly wave upon the shore, found a watery grave.— 
And upon my soul, I do believe, we are every mo- 
ment in frightful danger of following him !—And 
now, again, Francis was in deep trouble. He 
trembled like a leaf, shaken by the breeze. It was 
in vain, that Robert reminded’ him of the sneering 
incredulity of one seaman, aud the opinion of an- 
other, that the shelf lay ii some other quarter. It 
was in vain, that he reminded him, that peradven- 
ture they might escape.—Peradventure too, he 
quickly replied, we fall upon the rock and go down 
to the grave. Alas, my brother, added Robert, 
why do you not rest upon deliberate doubt? You 
may now oppose one man’sopinion to another, and 
so set them a quarrelling, while you escape into the 
cauM, though it must be confessed, obscure regions 
of philosophy ! 

Our brothers, however, escaped the dangers of 
the deep. But soon after they came upon the shore, 
Francis fell sick. As his disorder was severe, he 
called in a number of physicians to counsel and as- 
sisthim. They were, however, by no means agreed 
respecting the nature, remedy, or tendency of his 
disease. One, after examining the case, shook his 
head, and pronounced it hopeless. Another thought 
the disorder dangerous, but remediable. A third 
shrugged up his shoulders, and said, he did not for 
his part think the case difficult; he was sure it; 
would yield io wise prescriptions.’ But what wise 
prescriptions were, no two of them could agree in 
determining. What one directed, as a remedy, an- 
other denounced, as fatal poison.—While all this 
was going on, Robert, seated by his brother’s bed, 
kept his eye upon him. Upon his countenance he 
saw the strongest indications of inward anguish.— 
When opportunity presented, a strong tide of emo- 
tion burst forth from Francis’ agitated bosom. Alas, 
he exclaimed, my life is suspended on uncertainty 
hangs upon doubt! This conflict of opinions 
among my medical advisers, has slain my peace— 
has filled me with distress inexpressibly keen—with 
apprehensions most tormenting ! : 

Robert retired to his own chamber. Backward 
and forward, he paced the room. At length he’ 
said to himself: Enough in my poor brother I have 
seen, of the practical effects of sceptical philosophy. 
Where the interests of immortality are at stake, he 
proudly talks of finding peace in uncertainty, in sus- 
pense of judgment, in deliberate doubt. To doubt 





whether the spirit in his bosom is deathless or mor- 
tal; to doubt whether he shall die like a brute or 
inherit an eternity of joy or woe, he calls traversing 
“the calm regions of philosophy!” Tremendous 
folly! Why, he could not rest in a doubt, when a- 
handfal of silver dust was at stake ; much less when 
he feared shipwreck and the fatal issue of a strange 
disease, If this is wisdom, may I bea fool! - It is 
a wisdom, suited, not to the constitution of human 
nature—Francis’ experience is proof of that—on- 
ly to the stupidity of brutes. ‘There must«be truth. 
This must be supported by its own proper evidence. 
That evidence may be found—weighed—felt.— 
Never will I rest again, till I know the truth; till 
truth hath made me rruE! Puito-Mencey. 
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NARRATIVE. 


Froma late London Hesleyan Methodist Magazine. 
CONVERSION OF AN INFIDEL, 


For several years past there has been a company 
ofinfidels in Bolton, of a most daring and hardened 





character. They have generally held meetings 


nthe Lord’s day and ffequently also on the week ; ; . . met a 
o y _ ‘ened him toa discovery of his perishing condition ; 


day evenings, for the purposes of debate ‘and of 
propagating their blasphemous doctrines. At the 
head of the company was a person ofthe name of 
John Cameron, who had read muck & was acute in 
argument, and bold and daring in the avowal of his 
principles. He went so far as to deny even the be- 
ing ofa God. Many times has he, in the most so- 
lemn manner, avowed his atheism, not only in pri- 
rate parties but in public agsemblies; and has even 
dared God, if there. was any such being, to show 
his existence by the infliction of an immediate judg- 
ment. 

Some months ago, ‘it pleased God to lay the 
hand of affliction,upon him; ‘but in so gentle a 
manner that he was still ableto walk into the town, 
and to mingle with his companions. A person who 
had heard of his sentiments and of hisindisposition, 
about nine or ten weeks ago called upon him at 
his own house; and in a very plain, but affectionate 
manner, freely told him of his awful state, and of 
his liability to everlasting misery, as an unbeliever 
and a singggssipainst God; but at the same time 
he told heat the mercy of God in Christ, and of 
his willingness to save the vilest of sinners. He 
listened with attention, bat made no reply. After 
speaking to him for ten or fifteen minutes, this 
friend said, ‘If you have no objection, I will kneel 
down and pray with you,’ to which he assented, and 
also kneeled down, while prayer was olfered up to 
God for him. On rising from his knees, he thank- 
ed the frrend who called to see him, and the inter- 
view closed without any declaration on his part of 
the feelings of his mind. It appears, that deep con- 
Yiction of sin, at that time, entered his soul; and 
that God not only shook, but atonce destroyed, the 
entire fabric of his infidelity. 

Ina few days it became known to several pious 
persons, that he had been visited by a serious friend, 
and that his mind had become deeply affected ; and 
on their visiting him, he very freely and candidly 
stated to them the change which had taken place in 
his views and feelings. 

For a short time, when he reflected on his blas- , 
phemies against God, and the whole of his former | 
conduct, he was afraid to approach God in prayer; 
but, being drawn by the Holy Spirit, and seeing | 
himself as on the verge of hell, he becaine fervent | 
in supplication to God for mercy, through the atone: | 
mentof Christ: and, as he expressed himself to me, 
with deep feeling, “ My cry is,‘ God be merciful to 
Measinner.’ I have no way to come to God but 
through Jesus Christ.” For two or three weeks 
he pleaded with God for mercy; and one morning 
at an early hour, when engaged in prayer, the 
Lord graciously removed his guilt; peace and joy 
entered his soul, and he could look up with confi- 
dence to Gad, as being reconciled to him in Christ, 
His evidence of pardon was clear and strong; and it 
does not appear, that, from that hour, it was ever 
thaken, to the time of his death. 

He joined the Methodist Society; and in the 
class meetings, which he had an opportunity of at- 
tending several times, he gave a very plain and sat- 
isfactory account of his conversion to God. 

On the Sabbath, March 3Cth, 1828, our quarter- 
ly love feast was held in Bridge-street chapel; and 
after several persons had spoken of the mercy and 


grace of God, he rose up in the gallery, and 
though he was in much weakness of body, he said, 
“Ifthere be any. person here who has especial 
cause to praise God, I am the mah. I have been 
an infidel and an atheist; but God has mercifully 
given me to see my guilt and danger, and has 
brought me tothe knowledge of his pardoning love.” 
He then ina very distinct and artless manner, pro- 
ceeded to state how the Lord, hed mercifully awak- 


how he was brought to the knowledge of God ; the 
evidence of pardon and acceptance through the 
Lord Jesus Christ which he enjoyed; his love of 
prayer, and his happiness in God. The people Jis- 
tened with deep and solemnattention to his testimo- 
ny, and rejoiced to see one who had been a cham- 
pion of infidelity, blasphemy and atheism, through 
the power of Divine grace, brought to the experi- 
mental knowledge of God, and hecome a public 
witness for Jesus Christ. 

During the few weeks he survived, he bore the 
same decisive testimony to the power of saving 
grace, both in his class, and in conversation with 
Christian friends. The last time I saw him, was 
on the Friday evening before his death. I was 
preaching in a room in that part of the town where 
he resided; he was present. After the sermon he sat 
a few minutes, and I expressed my surprise at see- 
ing him there, as thenight was very stormy, and his 
health so delicate, He smiled, and replied * I wish 
to be here ;” and after some other remarks, added, 
“Tf there be no hereafter, the happiness which I 
now enjoy in God is a heayen upon earth.” On 
the evening of the Monday following, while drink- 
ing a little water, he suddenly sunk down in the 
arms of his wife, and expired. 

When it became generally known that Mr. Cam- 
eron was become a Christian, some of his former 
companions called upon him, with the resolution, 
by their usual raillery and sarcasm, to draw him 
back again into his former state; but the very firm 
and serious manner in which he conducted himself, 
seems to have disarmed them. On the Thursday 
before his death, when one of them, in a sarcastic 
manner, inquired into the cause and nature of the 
change which had taken place in him, he very calm- 
ly and deliberately related to him how the Lord had 
graciously given him to see his folly and wicked- 
ness; how he had mercifully heard his prayer, giv- 
en hima knowledge of his pardoning love, and made 
him happy in the divine favor. Such was his in- 
variable testimony, in public and in private, from 
the time that he was brought to the knowledge of | 
Christ, till he was called to his eternal home. 

I hope that the mercy of God which was mani- 
fested to Mr. Cameron, will prove an encotirage- 
ment to pious people to attempt to recover the most 
abandone’t of the human ‘race, knowing that God 
willeth not the death of a sinner, but that, as Jesus 
Christ died for all, every soul of man may find mer- 
cy at his hands, and be everlastingly saved. 

Bolton, April 24, 1828," Groner Marsven. 
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NARRATIVE. 
A TALE FOR SYMPATHY, 


I was sitting alone, one lovely evening about the 
middle of August, upon a rustic seat at my door— 
which was over-shadowed by the green ivy and the 
creeping clymatis; I wasin a fit frame for musing. 
The sun, as it was geatly descending in the west, 
had spread a crimson aspect over the whole hem- 
sphere, and the scene before me was so beautifully 
enriched with the glowing tints of autumn, that £ 
could not refrain a silent ejaculation to heaven, in 
token of my love to that Being, by whose bountiful 


hand the whole creation was thus teeming with its | 


riches. The strongest feelings ofdevotion seemed to 
take possession of my heart as I thus meditated, and 
no doubt would have led me to sweet and holy exer- 
cises, but that I was interrupted by an interesting 
child about ten years of age, who with tears in his 
eyes seemed to solicit my charity. 

Iam not at all times inclined to yield implicity 
tomy feelings in these appeals. Charity needs its 
restrictions, and the failing on the side of virtue 
may be sometimes criminal ; besides, mendicancy 


has of late years become so much a trade, and im- 


position is so constantly practised upon the charit- 
able and humane, that I have thought, in many in- 
stances, indiscriminately yielding to applications of 
charity might rather be considered as giving sup- 
port toidleness than imparting real benefit to society. 

There was, however, something peculiarly at- 
tracting in the modest deportment, and artless ad- 
dress, of this poor child, which in a moment dis- 
armed every harsh feeling, and compelled me to 
regard him with tenderness :—“‘ Well, iny dear, 
(said J, looking mildly upon him, and smiling as I 
spoke,) what is the matter—and what do you-want?” 
Aconvulsive sob choked him for a moment; he 
could only say: “My father!” I reached out my 
hand to the little creature, and, with all the affec- 
tion I could throw into my countenance and 
speech, encouraged him to proceed,——“* My father ! 
Tam afraid my father will die ;’—tears flowed co- 
ptously as he uttered this: ‘‘ O sir, pray sir, go and 
see him.” Y seemed to rise involuntarily as the 
child spoke; and not until I had half proceeded 
through the village, did I perceive that the hand of 
ny little companion had firmly grasped my forefin- 


ger,—and in this way was leading me to his fath-- 
er. We stopped at a miserable hut in the outskirts : 


of the village, which I knew to be the common resort 


of beggars, and the abode of idleness & profaneness. | 


Round a table, upon which was spread an ample 
quantity of provisions, sat a motley group of adven- 
turers:—the blind, the lame, and the profligate, 
who had returned from their daily peregrinations, 
Werethus assembled, and the countenances which 
through the day had done homage togravity and worn 
an aspect of wretchedness, had now assumed their 
natural character, and were playful and jocularas the 
most unconcerned beings could wish to be.—I fal- 
lowed my little guide into adark parlour, where lay 
stretched upon a miserable truckle bed,a man who ap- 
Peared about forty yearsof age. There was some- 
thing in his countenance peculiarly pleasing, 
though death was evidently casting over it his fear- 
ful influence. Seeing me enter, he made an effort 
to raise himself in bed, but was too weak to sustain 
it, and fell down overpowered by the attempt. I 
desired him to lie still, and was about to sit down 

¥ his bedside, when an interesting young girl, of 
about fourteen, sprang up in an instant from her 

ri 8 side, and reached me achair. I drew it 
th se by the bedside, and taking the sick man by 

® hand begged him to relate his ailment, and say 
Bie 
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in what manner I could assist him? Whether his 
peculiar circumstances excited it, or whether my 
manner affected him, I know not,—but he gazed 
upon me for some. seconds without speaking, his 
eyes suffused with tears, aud his whole countenance 
exhibiting the most mournful aspect. 

“ Por my own,part, (said he,) I have nothing to 
ask,—I feel that nature is d-sayed within me, and 
but a few hours have only to puss away, when all the 


affairs of time wilf have faded from my apprehen-. 


sion. Yet I have one feeling which seems to per- 
vade every other, one terrible weight of anguish, 
which bows me to fhe dust. I am leaving my 
dear children to the mercy of a rude world, where I 
know, from long experience, they will receive noth- 
ing but scorn and contempt.” 

“Tt is, I confess, (said 1,) sufficient to oppress 
the feelings of any man, to know that he is leaving 
an infant offspring to poverty; but surely if we trust 
in God we shall not be disappointed.” 

* Ah! (said he,) I feel the justice of that re- 
mark, and I bless God that I am not without some 
sense of itsimportance. To have a full, free, and 
unequivocal reliance on God’s will and intentions, 
is the Christian’s privilege: but it isa hard lesson, 
learnt through much tribulation, and requires no or- 
dinary growth of spiritual wisdom to attain to it. 
There are, however, times when my heart is cheer- 


ed and’ my confidence unbounded ;—when I seem | 


to say, inthe very sincerity of my soul, ‘* Whatever 


be the will of Heaven, I will bow to; however my - 


own fate, or the fate of my children may be cast, 
I know that it is designed in mercy, and in the 
words of Eli I exclaim, ‘It is the Lord, let him do 
what seemeth him good;’ yet sometimes a dark 
cloud hovers over my spirit~-a dull, fearful, athcis- 


tic thought which shades at once every bright and’ 


pleasing anticipation, and fills me with unutterable 
anguish. When my mind is thus exercised, the 
intensity of my feeling, not only shuts out God’s 
raling providence, but questions the very fact ofall 
that brightens life, or spreads a sunshine over the 
gloominess of death. TI question my soul’s fitness 
for heaven,—I even doubt the reality ofa Saviour ; 
nay, I question my soul’s immortality; and in the 
bitterness of my feelings I cry out, Oh! that I 
could lie down in the dust, and my name be blot- 
ted out ofall remembrance, that I could be as though 
Thad never been—that I could claim the worm as 
my fellow.” 

“Indeed, my friend, (said I,) these are afflicting 
exercises, but they are felt by others as well as you. 
They are the fiery ordeals through which a 
Christian must pass ere he obtain that‘ crown of 
glory which fadeth not away.’ What unspeakable 
comfort is afforded to the oppressed and sorrowful, 
to know that ‘whom God loveth he chasteneth,’ 
and to feel, when we are suffering from bodily infir- 
mity and mental anguish, that we are but undergo- 
ing the process of refining, to become as gold from 
the furnace. Our prayers should be unceasing, 
that the calamities of life may be sanctified for our 
good.” “ 

‘The readiness with which I subscribe to your 
judicious remarks, (said he,) I will shew you by re- 
lating a portion of my melancholy history—wherein 
I have daily reason to thank God for the mercies 
vouchsafed to me; so deserving the heaviest visi- 
tations.—You see before you, sir, the youngest son 
of an eminent solicitor, in . Twas educa- 
ted with more than common tenderness by an af- 
fectionate parent, who,though anxious I should pros- 
ecute with vigilance the routine of study which was 
laid out for me, displayed more zeal in forming my 
character for moral usefulness, than splendid at- 





rather my son was eminent for his virtue than his 
talents, and would far rather attach to him the epi-- 
thet of good than great.’ Alas! my life has been 
any thing but in unison with his wish. It was not 
the will of Providence he should witness the effect 
of his teaching. A malignant fever raged through 
the city; many families of the first respectability 
were bereaved by its influence, and ours amongst the 
number; ny poor father was seized, and such was 
its rapid progress, that in a.very few days he was 
brought tothe grave, in the very zenith of his ca- 
reer. I had lost my mother but a few months before, 
of that lingering and affecting disorder, consump- 
tion, so that I was now by this afflictive stroke be- 
come an orphan, without a friend upon whom I 
could rely with confidence, who would be willing 
to extend a parental hand towards me, or be ready 
to guide my erring footsteps from the common 
snares of the world. It is true, my elder brother 
was old enough to undertake the management of 
the business, but he was of a character not strictly 
in unison with mine. Naturally fond of money, 
his mind was too much absorbed in the acquire- 
ment of it, to consider the heavy duty which had de- 
volved upon him. 

** My father dying without a will, left me and my 
sistef very slenderly provided for, the bulk of his 
property having been but a short time previous to 
his death employed in the purchase of an estate, 
which of course became the entire property of my 
brother. A few months after my father’s decease { 
was placed in the office of our London agent, and 
my sister under the care of a lady in the country 
She lived, however, but two years after her remov- 
al from my brother’s house, being seized by the 
small-pox, of which she died a few days after the 
attack. But why should I tire you by being thus 
particular? Suffice it to say, in London I soon for- 
got the precepts and admonitions of my excellent pa- 
rent. Naturally volatile, 1 connected myself with 
the dashing fellows of my own age and pursuit; and 
‘perhaps, there is no class of men of more dissolute & 
loose morals than the aggregate number of lawyers’ 
clerks about town. There was no species of vice 
with which I was not more or less acquainted ; nor 
any actof popular criminality in which I have not 
been either directly or indirectly engaged.—On! sir, 
a depraved heart,filled with its own devices, has am- 
ple room in that great metropolis, for the fulfilment 
of every unholy thought ; and surely if a parent de- 
sires the ruin of his child, or is anxious that the 
best foundation of moral excellence should be rooted 
up, he will not fail to have his wishes realized, if 
he expose his offspring, without guidance or pro- 
tection, to the allurements of that sink of iniquity. 

“T pass over the juvenile part of my life, which 
was spent in scenes I would not pollute your cars 
by naming, to bring you to a period of deeper im- 
port in my history. You will judge that dissipa- 
tion can never be indulged in.without a proportioi- 
ate increase of expenditure, and as my whole de- 
pendence was on occasional remittances from my 
brother, he soon withheld his supplies, when he 
found my money was employed in the worst of pur- 
poses, and to an extent too serious to pass unre- 
strained. About this time I had enrolled amongst 
my acquaintance, a young man of very fascinating 
manners,and who was represented asa person of con- 
siderable fortune. His lavish manner of expendi- 
turé gave me no reason to doubt this statement ;- 
but I was soon wofully deceived, and-found my new 
acquaintance to be .a person of the most dangerous 
description. He lived in his present style by pase- 
ing forged notes. In my circumstances, you will per- 
ceive much persuasion unnecessary. - J fell into the 


tainments; it was a common reniark of his, ‘Thad , snare, and became a partner in his iniquity. For 
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five years we carried on a most extensive concern 
in this nefarious traffic, and many thousands of 
pounds of this false money have been through our 
instrumentality circulated in the country. 

“ Passing for a gentleman of fortune, I married 
the daughter of a very respectable city tradesman, 
one who deserved a better fate than an union with 
such a wretch as I was.—Young, amiable, and ac- 
complished ,—there was in her ‘all thatthe eye looks 
for, or the heart wishes for in woman.’ Fond and 
affectionate, I needed but to look, and my wants 
were fulfilled. She seemed to hang upon me, and 
live only in my smiles. The slightest change of 
countenance, and the eonviction of my own sin fre- 
quently produced such a change,would excite in her 
bosom the greatest disturbance. The least shadow 
of illness produced in her the most painful appre- 
hensions. Nor was I defective in similar feelings, 
—she had my whole heart, and, save the wretched 
fact that I was a villain, supporting her by the prod- 
uce of the most insidious species of robbery, I have 
not to reproach myself with having caused a single 
tear, or of exciting by any act of unkindness the 
least shadow of disquiet. But, oh! at last, and the 
teflection haunts me at this moment—I broke her 
heart! , 
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THE SABBATH SCHOOL 


INTERESTING VARIETY, 
From the Hestern Carolinian. 

In passing thro’ Rowan a few weeks since, I lodged 
oneSaturday night, about 15 miles west of Salisbury. 
Finding myself very agreeably circumstanced, I de- 
termined to spend the Sabbath with my landlord. As 
my horse was wearied, I conceived my duty to con- 
sist not in riding some distance to attend church, 
but in spending the day profitably at my lodging, 
that my poor animal might enjoy the rest provided 
forhim in the decalogue. This I more readily 
conceived to be my duty, as the table was literally 
covered with books, 

After breakfast, the family began to talk of 
school. What, thought I, have they Sabbath schools 
here also? But I soon found by the conversation 
of the household, and the certainty with which 
they appeared to gather all their books before start- 
ing, that it was not by any means a new thing. 
Having once enjoyed the advantages ofa Bible 
Class, | was quite glad to findone to cheer me on my 
journey. 

We walked across the fields to a neighbauring 
mansion, whick seemed to contain neither poverty 
nor riches, but was the abode of that competency 
which renders life delightful. The dwelling was 
large and commodious—and to my pleasing aston- 
ishment, I found it crowded with scholars. About 
50 persons were present—all having ultimately in 
view, toread and understand the Word of Life. 

The head of the resident family opened school 
by reading the Scriptures, singing and prayer: after- 
wards the assembly separated into classes, with 
all that regularity and cheerfuless which so emi- 
nently characterize the exercises of Sunday Schools. 
Of these classes, some were labouring to identify A, 
B,C. Aclass of lads with its teacher, and another of 
small girls with their instructress, were reading the 
narrative ofthe Gospel: while “ a mother of Israel,” 
in a separate apartment, with a numerous train 
of young ladies, was by the help of Scott’s Commen- 
tary, taking the old ‘Testament in order. 

There was also a class of young men under the 
care ofan experienced father : and being conveni- 
ent to them, I had an opportunity of witnessing 
their proficiency in Biblical History. This privi- 

lege I likewise enjoyed as it respects the other clas- 
ses ; and must confess that-among the unlearned of 
our country, I have seldom met so much plain, prac- 
tical knowledge of scripture history and doctrine. 





The assembly was diversified—but this very di- 
vetsity, the exercises, the earnestness betrayed in 
the manner of the instructers, and the interest ta- 
ken by the pupils in all that was said or done, 
formed a scene, the most pleasing to present view, 
and gave birth to more flattering anticipations. 

Is it possible that the minds of these young 
people, so intent on gaining instruction, can pass 
without receiving some salutary lessuny from the 
piety and virtue here inculcated from Sabbath to 
Sabbath? Surely not. Such instruction wust, it 
will have its influence ; and that, not only over one 
family or neighborhood ; but in what corner scever 
of our earth these scholars shall become citizens, 
there will be felt the secret influence ofthis Sabbath 
school. 

Though Bible classes be not always conducted 
by those thoroughly versed in creed and doctrine, 
yet, holding with Dr. Dodridge that “ the true inter- 
pretation of scripture is that which upon careful 
reading is suggested to a man of sense,” I would 
ask, what means next to the preaching of the gos- 
pel is more directly calculated to make for our own 
and others salvation than Bible classes? or in what 
way can the plain men of our country diffuse more 
extensively the principles of ‘a religion pure and 
undefiled,” than by giving their aid to Sabbath 
schools? KOOBERT KAIKES. 

January 27th, 1828. 
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THE FATHER—A Sxercu. 
«She goeth unto the grave, to weep there.’ 


It is impossible to take a near view of human 
suffering, even in its ordinary forms, without feeling 
how much fiction owes to truth. Ipaagination may 
busy iisuif with” déscriptions of some wide sweep- 
ing desolation, in which are buried families and 
names; it may conjure up scenes to shock, by the 
extent of their misery, or disgust, by the depravity 
oftheir actors. But truth descends into the human 
heart, and gathers its knowledge from the sources 
of affection; where some are dried up by the in- 
gratitude of man, and many overflow to irrigate a 
jiankless soil. When thus directed, we have at 
handthe means of continual sympathy; and, wheth- 
er we turn to the right hand or to the left, the heart 
rightly attuned, finds where to drop a tear for grief, 
or heave a sigh for error. 

Improving the opportunity which a precocious 
spring offered for an early morning walk, 1 found my- 
self, ashort time since, near the enclosure of a bury- 
ing ground on the borders of the city. Whether it 
was to hold discourse with those for whom fate has 
marked me an early companion; or to minister to 
thatmelancholy which the smitten must always en- 
dure, I stopped not to inquire; but removing the 
slight fastening cr the gate, I entered the “ city of 
the dead” —to read the mementos of earthly vanity. 
Among the young spires of grass that were starting 
from the graves, were strewed athousand minute 
white blossoms, dotting the hillocks and casting a 
alight perfume upon the chilly air. I gathered afew 
as Ipassed on, and thought them like the promises 
of childhood, only blooming for early waste. 

Meditating upon the scene before me, I was un- 
conscious of the presence of any human being, till 
lifting my eye, I discovered that another had enter- 
ed the enclosure. I had leaned upon a headstone, 
andstood unseen by him. 

It was a man who bore upon himthe marks of 
four score years, if grief, indeed, had not mingled 
inthe account. When he first met my sight, he 
was standing beside an unsodden grave ; as he gaz- 
eddownward upon the new made hillock, a sigh 
burst from his bosom, that told how much he had 


| yielded to death. 


youth promised and manhood laboured for. From 
among the host of those who shared my blood, I 
stand solitary and time smitten, upon the grave of 
the last of my children—and there was none save 
her upon whom my life rested. My hand, palsied 
with grief and age, closed her eyes ; with tears and 
prayers dismissed her spirit, when mine should 
have beconed her up to her kindred enjoyment. 

_Thave called you, my child, in the silence of 
night ; and the echoes of my voice have téld me, I 
tm childless. T have gazed around upon the crowd 
~but it is a peopled solitude; there is no eye to 
blessme—no tongue to call me father. Why am 
Idoomed to breathe—to walk forth among men, 
Without fellowship in their feelings ; why, when the 
sun shines upon, without warming my frame—why 
do not his beams rest upon the sod above me, 
While I sleep unconscious of bitterness and wo ?” 

_ The mourner fell forward upon the graye before 
im; and as he exhibited no sign of life, I approach- 
a him. His frame, which had lost some of its 

eight by bending over the grave, now exhibited all 

Q ely mould and strength, that.years of grief 

au spared. His hat had fallen from his head, 
tad his grey locks were strewed around as if a tem- 

Pest had swept’ them. I spoké—but he teturned 
Re 


‘ not for life ; no that was vain—I hoped that there was | 


| . . ; 
“And this is all,” said the old man—‘all that | and that I should sink with her, and know but one 


| 6 other fires in his heart, purifies and strengths | 


no answer. There appeared” a sacredness in his 
grief, upon which, for worlds, I would not have in- 
traded ; I therefore, waited—but no movement from 
the being before me, gave token of life. I advanc- 
ed, and touched him—he testified no sense of my 
presence. I stooped and turned his face from the 
ground—but no change of features indicated life, 
and the fixed glossiness of his eyes, seemed to say 
that he had passed the fruition of his wishes, - 

Raising his body, I placed myself on my knees 
by his side, and with some exertions induced symp- 
toms of returning life. ‘The freshness of the morn- 
ing breeze aided my exertions, and warmth and mo- 
tion once more visited hislimls. As his eyes gath- 
ered back the light, they rested upon the grave be- 
fore him, and a consciousness of his situation re- 
turned. ‘You have witnessed my unmanly com- 
plaints, and seen me give up all to sorrow,” said he. 
I intimated that I entered the yard before him—but 
Thad observed him with painful sympathy. 

“Then you have known affliction,” said he. 

T pointed to early grey hairs and a furrowed 
brow. ‘The sufferer gave my hand a convulsive 
grasp, and a slight flush that bad suffused his face, 
passed off. I aided him to rise from the damp 
ground on which he was sitting, and conducted 
him to a tomb—were, seating ourselves, I learned 
ina few words, the tale of the grief-worn father. 

He had lived in one of the eastern States, The 
misfortunes and early death of an only son had 
broken the mother's heart. The father gathered 
the little that was left from the wreck of his proper- 
ty, and with his remaining child—his eldest daogh- 
ter, left Rome, and those scenes which better days 
had gilded with delight. THis age was supported, 
and his grief mitigated, by the assiduous kindness 
of his child. In this city, after a short residence, 
his daughter became sick and died. She was bu- 
tied in the grave we had just left. 

“ From infancy,” said the old man, “that child 
had clung to my affections; and when kind:ed sunk 
to the tomb, wealth wasted, and friends grew cool, 
she swept from my mind the cloud of discontent— 
her love supported all. When, day after day, I 
crept to the bed in which sickness had stretched 
and where death watched his prey, I have felt 
that the hour of separation was nigh: yet I hoped, | 


not enough ofstrength in my frame to bear her loss, 


pang of death’s bitterness. 

But afew mornings since, I sat beside her—listen- 
ed with fondness to her voice—feeble indeed, but 
toa father’s ears, more dear, more loved, even for: 
its sepulchral tones. Her arms had been thrown‘ 
round my neck—I pressed her closely to my heart, 
and for one moment a beam of joy struck upon my 
mind. I raised myself to press a kiss upon her 
forehead—'twas cold and white as this polished 
marble—her eye was fixed in death. They have 
buried her in that grave—round which I walk daily, 
seeking therein the only refuge left for my miseries.” 

As we rose from the tomb on which we had been 
sitting, and moved towards the gate, the old man 
looked back upon the grave of his daughter. An 
agonizing feeling changed his visage—but he gave 
it no utterance. We passed on the street and were 
about to separate—I extended my hand, in token 
of my sympathy with the childless and friendless 
stranger. He grasped it firmly—and a tear from 
a fountain long deemed arid, fell upon the sym- 
bols_ of our pledged sympathy. 

“You -know not,” said the old man,.“ low all 
absorbing and long endenring is.the love of a fathe 
er for the deserving daughter! Time,that quenche 





ens that affection.” 





‘ T have,” continued he, “in moments of solitude 
tried to sound the sources of this feeling—not pe- 
culiar, though strong in my bosom ; but in contem- 
plating the effect, the causes seem to evade me: 
it is surely all that we dream of purity in earthly 
Jove, and al! that imagination paints of faith can 
promise in higher and holier intercourse. The 
father sees his face reflected in softer and gentler 
forms, in his infant daughter ; her expanded mind 
catches its impressions from his experience; in joy 
her participation doubles his delight; insorrow, her 
sympathies & endearing fondness mitigate the pang; 
in prosperity, she adorns; in adversity with kindly 
ministrations,she lightens,by sharing the burthen; in 
the cold and bitter cup of poverty, she mingles the 
ingredients of willing obeisance and growing love. 

“ Such was mine—and I looked, when desires 
ceased and strength failed, to have passetl away 
from life without a groan, pillowing my palsied 
head upon a daughter’s bosom. 

* * But no—no ; the blast that scattered branch and 
fruit, spent its’ force upon the upholding prop; and 
now the scathed trunk, barren and leafless, totters 
at every breeze, Jonely, profitless and unseemly.” 

The old man again shook my hand with a con- 
vulsive grasp, and left me. I looked upon the 
grave ofthe daughter, and turned to gaze upon the 
father, as he'‘moved slowly from me—and I felt that, 
for the morning’s experienée, for the powers of sym- 
pathy with the smitten and the lonely, it was “ good 
for me that I had been afflicted.” [ Selected. 
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THE COTTAGE GIRL. 
No fountain from its native cave, 
B’er tripped with foot so free,— _ 
She was as happy as the wave, 
That dances on the sea.’? 


- In a miserable, dirty, little room in Devonshire 
Street, Boston, there lived a poor woman, whose 

husband had left her with two litle children, to sup- 

‘portherselfas she could.. She was not very strong; 

and it is harder work than manytich little girls im- 
sgine, to earn. enough to eat, and coarse clothes to 
wear. For two or three years Mrs. Wood, for that 
wasthe woman’s name, managed by constant in- 
dustry to get along with: tolerable comfort; but at 

theend of that time she began to sicken, and it was 

toon plain enough to be’ seen that she would not 

stay in this world much longer. When little girls | 
have enough to eat, ana arink, ana wear,—ana 

when they have a great many friends to be kind to 
themi,—-it isa sad, sad thing to lose a mother—for 

when children are well and frolicsome, nobody 

will smile so affectionately on their little plays as a 

, mother; when they are grieved, nobody will soothe 

them with such kisses-as a mother’s; when they. 
are sick; nobody will watch them so patiently, and. 
so kindly as a mother ; and when they die nobody 

will weep for them like a mother. If then it is 

duch a sorrowful thing for little girls who are sur- 

rounded with friends to lose a dedr parent, you 

may well judge it was almost heart-breaking to the 

poor little desolate. twins, Thomas and Mary. 

When Mrs. Wood was very ill, arid unable to leave 

her bed, J cannot tell you with what a distressed 

expression she looked on-the dirty, ragged little 

ones, who stood by her bed-side crying for food. 

The poor little creatures meant to be kind to their 

dying mother, and were willing to do every’ 
thing they knew how to do; but they wete very : 
hungry—-and they did not know that their sick | 
~ mother’s heart-ached, as ifa knife had’ been stabbed | 
through it, every time they cried for something to 
eat, A great many people in Boston would have 
helped them, if they had known of their distress ; 
but one poor. washer-woman was the only person 

Whoever went to see them. Every night, after 
she had finished her hard day’s work, she used to 
goin and ask how neighbor Wood did, and give 
the children a portion of her own supper. Onsuch 
occasions the sick woman often used to take her 
neighbor’s hand, and Igok up gratefully in her face, 
as she said, * ‘Che Lord will bless you, Mrs. Kins- 
ley, for your kindness to me and my little ones. 
Atsare as there is. such a place as heaven, you 
will have 4 home there, for the good you have done 

me-in the hour of need.. But oh, Mrs. Kinsley, 

what will become of the poor little things when I 

am dead and gone?’ And Mrs. Kinsley used to 

Susweér, ‘So long as have a morsel of bread to 

divide with them, they shall not suffer; and if 
Wotst comes to worst, there are asylums and hospi- 

tals enough, where a poor body can go to.” 

“T know it is wrong of me to feel so anxious,” 
said the suffering mother,— God is their father, 
and T will trust in his mercy.” 

’."Phis was the last retnark Mrs. Kinsley heard her 
peor neighbor make. 
he hext evening she went into her room, as 
tsual—The children were sitting on the floor 
witha little brown bowl between them, blowing 
‘ap bubbles in each ather’s faces, and laughing 
when it made thern wink,—and the mother was ly- 
tug with her facé turned toward the wall, appar 
éntly in a gound sleep. 
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“ How long has your mother been aslee@)” asked 
their visiter.in a low, and cautious tone, ‘ Ever 
since morning,” said little Mary, who was ever the 
most talkative of the two. ‘In the morning J as 
ked her if she was cold,—fot her- hands felt cold; 
but she did not answer me—so Thomas and I put 
the blanket over her, and she has not waked up 
since,” 

Mrs. Kinsley bent over.the. bed and looked anx- 
iously in her neighbor's face. It was as she had 
feared !—-The tears came to hd: cyes— Poor little 
things,” slie said, ‘ she never will wake up again.” 
“Why not?” asked Mary, witha grieved expres- 
sion about her little mouth, though she did not un- 
derstand what Mrs. Kinsley meant. ‘ Because 
she is dead,” replied the good woman. ‘ What is 
it to be dead?” asked Thomas. “It is never to 
speak, or open one’s eyes again, in this world,” an- 
swered Mrs, Kinsley. ‘“ Your mother is dead,—. 
and we shall bury her in the ground; but God has 
a home in the sky, where all good people go when 
they die.” “Oh, we wantto go,” said the child- 
ren, bursting into tears; ““‘ Why did not mother 
take us with her?” ‘You shall come and live 
with me,” said Mrs. Kinsley, putting the hair out of 
their eyes, and trying tokiss away theirtears. But 
for a few minutes the little mourners would not be 
somforted—they cried, ‘ Mother! Mother!” and 
chen sobbed out, ‘Will she never speak to us 
again {7 

The next day Mrs. Wood was buried. . A great 
many happy little girls and boys saw the funeral as 
it passed up Washington Street; and they knew 
that it was some poor person, because no carriages, 
and very few people followed it! but they did not 
know she left two wretched little orphans, whose 
hearts were almost breaking, because they were all 
alone in the world. Ifthey had known about that, 
J ‘am sure they would have loved their own moth- 
ers better, and would have felt willing to part with 
their choicest playthings to give money to that kind 
hearted washer-woman, who was so poor, and yet 
sO generous. 

The little orphans did not remain unhappy long; 
for children always forget their griefs soon—their 
little hearts are just like India-rubber—they will 
spring back again, after the heaviest weight hag 
been pressing upon them. 

« The tear down childhood’s cheek that flows, 
Is like the dew-drop on the rose; 

When next the sumer wind comes by, 

And waves the bush, the flower is dry.” 

- Thomas and Mary went to live with Mrs. Kin- 
sley ; and a little dog and some old black clothes, 
which had been fixed up for them, made them hap- 
pier than princes. Sometimes they had little mifs, 
as children say, about who should hold the dog, and 
who had the largest piece of bread and cheese ; but 
they had no real trouble until nearly a year after 
their mother’s death, Then, 2 mantuamaker, who 
had her washing done by Mrs. Kinsley, offered 
to take Thomas. She said sh could not sup- 
port both of them; but she would do the best she 
could for one. Mary would have given her dog, & 
her black gown, and every thing else she liked, ifshe 
could but have kept Thomas to play with her; but 
Mrs. Kinsley said he must go,—and Mary only hid 
her face in her lap& sobbed. However, he did not 
goaway for many weeks; and when he did go, she 
did not know he-was gone “ for always,” as she 
called it. For several days she laid aside a part of 
her breakfast, dinner, and supper, thinking he 
would come to eat it; but when she found he did 
not come, and when Mrs. Kinsley told her that he 
had gone off a great many miles with his new 





She did not even like her dog; but would sit mo- 
ping in the corner, or walk round and round with a 
troubled look, just as a little chicken will ran chirp- 
ing round the yard, when it has wandered from its 
mother’s brood. 

But ina few days she began to brighten up again, 
and tried all she could to do something useful; and it 
was not ‘long before she was able to help the benevo- 
lent woman, who had done.so much for her. When 
children are very small they can be of use, if they 
will only try. to think what they are about, and ob» 
serve what others do. If Mary was ever so busy 
about her own affairs, she would run the minute 
she was told, and bring clothes for Mrs. Kinsley 


.to wash from exactly the heap she was bid; when 


the clothes were hung out, she would carry the 
pins; and when they were dry, she would pick up 
every one that had fallen on the ground; and such 
small things as handkerchiefs and towels, she would 
sprinkle and fold up with her own little hands. 

As she grew older she became more useful; and 
when she was twelve years old Mrs. Kinsley would 
not well have known how to do without her. 
Nor was this all the good that resulted from being 
kind to this destitute orphan. Her heart was made 
happy by the poor girl’s affection, and by the con- 
sciousness of having done a good action; and ma- 
ny people for whom she did washing, when they 
heard how kind she had been to another person’s 
child, while she was so wretchedly poor herself, re- 
solved they would do something to assist her. 
More than one offered to take the little girl into 
their service and do well by her; but her voice al- 
ways trembled as she answered, “If the child wish- 
es to go, and thinks it is best for her, I have nota 
word to say, but so long as she is willing to stay 
with me, and our Heavenly Father continues to 
feed us with daily bread, she shall not leave me.” 
And Mary would smile, as she showed her fat, 
strong arms, and say, ‘You will never suffer for 
bread, mother, so long as I have such arms as 
these ; God gave them to me to work for you.” 
Many a parcel of cold food, and many a cast-off gar- 
Ment was now sent to Mrs. Kinsley and the or- 
phan; and before Mary was fourteen years old, her 
kind friend had a very comfortable, though old 
house, in the immediate vicinity of Boston, offered 
her rent free; anda constant supply of work was 
promised her. Mary had always been a cheerful 
child, entering into aninnocent frolic with all her 
heart and soul; but now she was in the country it 
seemed as if she were more gladsome than ever. 
Early in the morning before the sun was up, and 
had washed his face in the ocean, Mary Wood 
might be seen with hoop and pails, and Jowler at 
her side, hopping and jumping along down to the 
little brook, to bring water for washing. Some- 
times she and the dog would try which could run 
fastest; and then if you had met her at the brook, 
after such a race, you would have seen her eyes 
laughing, her face glowing with health, and dimp- 
led with joy, and her hair all astir in the wind. 
But when the pails were filled, Mary and Jowler 
went back at a more sober pace ; for the pails were 
heavy, and the faithful, affectionate dog did his part 
towards carrying them. 

Thus happily did the little hard-working romp 
pass her days; and nothing like grief would ever 
have entered her heart had not Jowler sometimes 
brought to mind the absent Thomas. She had 
never seen him since she used to save her break- 
fast for him in Devonshire Street. Mrs. Kinsley 
had only once heard from him; and then she was 
told that his friend, the mantua-maker, was marri- 
2d, and that a lady who had ‘buried her only gon 


: friend, she felt as if she were all alone in the world. ' had taken such a fancy to Thomas, that she had 
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adopted him. Mary lad never forggtten him; 
though the remembrance of his bright black eyes, 
and his rosy cheeks, seemed very much like a 
dream ; and she thought if she should ever meet 
him again, she should know him and love him im- 
mediately. i 

About two years after they moved to the cottage, 
agentleman purchased a neighboring farm-house, 
and fitted it up very prettily. He had a great many 
fine things, and amony the rest, a splendid peacock. 
Mary had never before seen that bird; and when 
she went to Boston to carry home the clothes: Mrs 
Kinsley had washed, she often used to stop and 
peep at him through the fence. Thomas the gen- 
tleman’s son, had often seen her do this; and one 
day he opened the gate and asked her ifshe would 
hot come in and see the birds and the fluwers. 
Mary was véry grateful foy this little act of kind- 
ness; but as for Jowler, he was absolutely beside 
himself. He would: jump up on the lad’s neck, 
lick his cheek, and-After running round and round 
Jike a distracted creature, he would bound back 
again, and witha short, joyful bark catch hold of 
the skirts of his coat. Jowler was wiser than his 
mistress—for she did not know her brother—and. 
he did! After that interview, the knowing animal 
never passed the house where he had seen ‘Thomas 
without keeping his nose close to the ground, or 
trying to jump over the fence. Once the young 
stranger gave Mary some roses through the garden 
gate; but it was many weeks before she spoke to 
him again. One day she was going down to the 
brook with her pails, when Jowler’s quick bark made 
her look back, and she saw her new acquaintance 
close behind her. Jowler jumped up and gave him 
his rough welcome. ‘TI like your dog,” said thé 
lad; “what is hisname 1?” [call him Jowler, ” an- 
swered Mary, ‘Jowler!” thought the boy—and a 
flush went over his face, as if the dog and his name 
had brought something pleasant very indistinctly to 
his mind, ‘ Where do you live? asked he. ‘I 
live with Mrs. Kinsley, down in that small house, 
where you see the clothes outa drying.” “ Kinsley, 
—Iinsley”—repeated the boy, in a low tone, look- 
ing toward the cottage. Surely the name was very 
familiar to him ;. but where had he heard it? * And 
what is your name?” said he. ‘“ My. name is Ma- 
try Wood.” “It all came back to his memory! 
The room in Devonshire Street—his sister—his 
dog—That name brought it all back to his mind— 
and ina moment he had his arms round his sister’s 
neck, exclaiming, “Iam your brother Thomas !” 

For a few hours, all was joy and confusion at 
dame Kinsley's cottage: and Jowler was almost de- 
voured with kisses, because he had first discovered 
the lostone. When this tumult of happiness be- 
gan to subside alittle, Mary looked at her brother’s 
handsome dress, and then at her own coarse, scan- 
ty gown; and. for the first time in her life, she was 
unhappy because she was poor. She had always 
been as merry and as thoughtless as the little 
birds, who fly through the air without knowing or 
caring, whether their feathers are black or yellow. 
She had met many children who were handsomely 
dressed , but ifshe looked at their gowns a minute, 
she soon began singing her favorite tune, ‘I cares 
for nobody—no, not I’—and thought no more of 
envying them than she did of envying the peacock ; 

but ‘Thomas was her own brother—her twin brother, 

too; and it seemed strange that he should be dres- 
‘sed so much beiter than she was. But Mary had 
a good, generous heart; and she did not let sucha 
feeling stay in it. five minutes. “Tam sure Lam 
glad Thomas is so well off,” said she to herself! 
“bat after all, Idon’t believe he is a bit happier 
than Tam.” : 

It seemed as if the boy thought of the difference 
in their appearance himself; for before he went 
away, he said to Mrs., Kinsley, “Do, you know I 
am going to put on a frock,-and come to work in 
your,garden?” And on his way home he felt a sort 
of uneasiness ta be old-enovgh to do something to 
help his sister: 

When he told the news to those whom he called 
father and mother, they entered very kindly. into 
his feelings, and promised to go and sce his sister 


the next day. They were alittle afraid they should 
find her a vulgar, ignorant, and impudent girl, 
because she had had «no chance for education, 
But though Mrs. Kinsley had not been able to edu+ 
cate her mind, she had educated her heart; and 
those who have good feelings will be modest in 
their appearance, and have a sort of natural polite- 
ness aboutthem. Mr. and Mrs. Marsh were agree- 
ably disaqpointed to find Mary sucha neat, modest, 
healthy, pretty looking girl. They were very kind 
to her, i@d promised Mrs, Kinsley that she should 
always find good friends in them. ‘The idea of 
adopting Mary occurred to them; but they were 
not very rich, and it was several weeks before they 
made up their minds to speak about it. They loved 
Thomas very much, and they saw plainly that he 
was a little'uphappy about his sister; so one day, 
they rode to Mrs. Kinsley’s, and offered to take 
Mary off her hands. The good woman thanked 
them, and said, with tears in her eyes, that she 
would leave it-entitely to Mary. — . | 

When she told, her, the young girl was somewhat 
dazzled with the idea of wearing genteel clothes,and | 
living where they bad flowers and fine birds. For 
several days, she was.very thoughtful,—and even 
Jowler in vain stood watching her eyes, to attract at- 
tention. Mrs. Kinsley observed her anxiously, and 
was more than half afraid she would conclude to go. 
At last, she summoned resolution to say, ‘‘ Have you 
made up your mind, Mary. You have been as a 
child to me, & FT have tried to be as a mother to you; 
but your brother will be more able to do for you 
than I am—-and—TI shall not blame you if you leave 
me.” She spoke the last words with difficulty ; for 
she was struggling hard to keep back her tears. 
“Oh, no, my dear mother, I would not leave you 
fora thousand brothers. It is all over now. I did 
think a little that I should like to-go and be with 
Thomas—but he has not loved me, and taken care 
of me as you have. No—I never will go away | 
from you.” Mrs. Kinsley wept with joy as she fold- 
ed the grateful girl to her heart; and in that héur: 
she was amply repaid for ail the toil and trouble’ 
she had had in bringing her up. : 

Me. and Mrs. Marsh were pleased with the dis- 
position, which led Mary to refuse leaving so good 
a friend in herotd age. They said no more to her 
upon the subject ; but they put her toa good school, 
and ofien made ‘her presents of neat, suitable cloth- 
ing. 

At nineteen years old Mary was one of the most. 
intelligent, capablegiels in the country. She married 


‘a sensible, industrious man, who owned a good 


farm in Connecticut; and as long as Mrs. Kinsley 
lived, she might be seen knitting in her comforta- 
ble rocking chair at Mary’s fireside. When Thom- 
as became a man, he.entered into the manufactur- 
ing business, in which he was very prosperous. 
Many a handsome present was sent to his sister ; 
and every Thanksgiving day she regularly saw him 
at her plain, but plentiful table. 
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From the Williamstown Advocate. 
THE FUNERAL, 

ft was the month of November. The leaves. 
had fallen from the trees, and the beauty of the 
landscape was destroyed by the severity of the sea-, 
son. The naked hills, and the vales covered with 
decayed ‘herbage, looked cheeriess and desolate, 
and the eye sought in vain for something to rest 
upon with pleasure. ‘There wasa cold and un- 
comfortable appearance in the atmosphere.—The 
sun shone with less splendor than usual, and dark 
heavy clouds were rolled up in immense masses 
along the western and northern horizon. Occasi- 
onally a single fragment breaking away from the 
vast pile would sweep onward orer the broad arch 
of heaven to the sunny skies of the south. There 
seemed to be something in the appearance of the 
day fitted to awaken melancholy emotions in the hu- 
man breast, and to fill the mind with serious and 
inexplicable thoughts. This, however, might be 
the effect of association. Our hearts were sad. 
We were going to pay the last tribute of respect to 
our beloved Pastor.* 

Almost half a century had passed away since the 
venerable man had been invested with the ministe- 
tial office in our litt.e village. Since that time 
most of his cotemporaries had paid the debt of na- 
ture, and to us who had grown up under his instruc- 
tion, he appeared to belong to another age. His 
thin flowing locks, bleached by the frosts of eighty 
winters, and the impress which the lapse of time 
had left upon his brow, combined with the utmost 
simplicity of manners...g2-° _bim a patriarchal ase 
pect, A wasn aad ardent piety assisted to height- 
en this semblance, so that without any great effort 
of imagination, an observer might fancy himself 
transported back to the earliest ages of the world. 
Added to this the good old man possessed all those 
qualities which could serve to endear him to his pa- 
rishioners, with few of those moral imperfections in- 
corporated with our natures. 

As we approached the house of mourning, our 
regrets for his departure assumed a deeper tone. 
The desultory conversation of neighbors and ac- 
quaintances, who had joined each other on the way, 
all ceased ag we arrived at the church. In a few 
inoments the bier was borne slowly up the aisle, 
followed by the relatives of the deceased. Their 
deep mourning dresses, were in perfect unison 
with the scene, and assisted to convey to every: 
heart something of the grief that subdued their 
own. 

Presently the minister of an adjoining parish as- 
cended the pulpit. He had long been a fellow la- 
borer with the deceased in the vineyard of his heav- 
enly Master, & had always been accustomed to look 
up to him in his life time as to an elder brother. 

Fery eye was fixed upon him as he rose to pray, 
and every breath was hushed. There was a tremor 
In the tone of his voice, and the tear stole silently 
down his furrowed cheek, but he became more calm 
as he proceeded, till his voice regained its accustom- 
ed firmness, mellowed only by grief. In his sermon 
ke spoke of the Jong & faithful labors of the deccas- 

ed, the assiduity with which he had discharged his 

Pastoral duties & his devotedness to the cause of the 

Lord. When at length he came to speak of his 

own loss, his self command forsook him. He could 

only exclaim as he raised his hands and streaming 
eyes to heaven, “ thy will be. done.” 

After the services were closed, the bier ‘ was pla- 

; ced without the door of the church. The mourn- 


—— 
* Rev. Mr. Briggs, of Commington. Ed. H. Gaz. 


ers soon took their places, while the people arrang- 
ed themselves two and two behind them, At the 
tolling of the bell the procession moved slowly for- 
ward to the burial ground. We passed down a 
little declivity, crossing the village green, and were 
soon in the avenue that leads up to the enclosure. 
The gate was thrown open, while the bearers arran- 
ged themselves on either sidc, , Entering the yard 
we moved along to the grave which had already 
been prepared. On one side of it was heaped the 
newly excavated earth; the sexton’s spade was on 
the other, and a little beyond was piled a few 
square pieces of turf. The coffin was now taken 
from the bier and placed beside the grave. Pres- 
ently a voice said that all was ready, and the bear- 
ers stepped forward, and gathered the dead to his 
kindred dust. Then followed a hollow sound as 
the frozen mould fell upon the coffin. The grave 
was now filled,—the pieces of turf carefully repla- 
ced,—-and the people dropt silently away. T'he 
yard was again left forsaken till death should select 
another victim to add to the number of those who 


were and are not. 
® * 


# *  # * * 

A few years elapsed before I visited my native 
village. I returned to spend a college vacation. 
Any one whois acquainted with a student’s life, 
knows the delight which this temporary relaxation 
affords. Enervated by long continued application, 
he leaves the halls of science to mingle in the socie- 
ty of those he loves with almost boyish enthusiasm. 
And our homes appear more lovely, and our kind- 
red and friends seem dearer to us, than when we 
first left the parental roof to enter upon the scenes 
of a college life. ‘I'he woods, the, sunny hills, the 
brawling brooke and grassy meads, all ‘present a 
thousand charms to the lively imagination of the 
scholar. A kind of enchantment is spread over 
them that captivates us more than all the regularity 
of the productions of art. 

After the greeting of friends and the salutations of 
acquaintances were over, I stole away to indulge in 
that commingling of half painful and pleasurable 
emotions which an occasion of the kind invariably 
awakens. Iwalked carelessly along without any 
object to direct me. The sun had sunk below the 
western horizon, and the white fleecy clouds that 
fleckered the deep blue vault of heaven were fast 
ficeting away. The dandelion and the may-flower | 
Were growing here and there along my path, and | 
ever and anon was heard the hum of the bee ranging 
from flower to flower. Following the course of the 
little alley into which I had unconsciously falien, 
Tsoon found myself within the precincts of the 
church yard. Directly before me, and a little apart 
from the others, was the minister's grave. Beside 
it wasgrowing a small cluster of lilacs. The party 
colored blossoms, sparkling in the silver moon 
beams, shed a sweet fragrance as they were gently 
swayed by the evening breeze. At the head of the 
grave was a plain monument of white marble. 
The epitaph inscribed upon it was simple -yet com- 
prised his whole life— The wise shall shMe as the 
brightness of the firmament, and they that turn 
mane to righteousness as the stars forever and ev- 


. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LITTLE EBEN, 
SN AUTHENTIC NARRATIVE. 
’ Eben D was born in a pleasant village in 
the vicinity of Boston. His parents had several 
other children, but Eben was so uncommonly love- 
ly and amiable that before he had reached his 
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filth year he was the favorite at home and abroad. 

At this early period, he manilested a deep 
thoughtfulness and such a relish for spiritual things 
as excited high hopes concerning him. Often did 
his mother, as she listened to his remarks and an- 
swered his questions which would have done credit 
‘to viper years, indulge the anticipation, that he 
would one day be a blessing to his friends and his 
country, No doubt a mother’s prayers mingled 
with, and strengthened these hopes. But the event 
proved lim destined for a nobler service’ than 
could be performed on earth. This cherished plant 
was soon to be transferred to a more congenial soil. 
Scarcely had its budding charms begun to unfold, 
€re it was Snatched away, and they saw it no more. 

When only six years and a half old, he was at- 
tacked with severe and dangerous illness, His 
mother watched over him day and night with dgo- 
nizing solicitude;—hope and fear by turns. pre- 
ponderating. Atlength, the disorder seemed to 
give way, and the glow of health began to reani- 
mate his pallid countenanee. Hope returned to 
the heart of his anxious parents and friends,—they 
thought the cloud had passed away, and this loved 
one would yet be spared to them. But it was the 
deceitful calm that foreruns the storm. A few 
days discovered that consumption had commenced 


its deadly work, and its little victim was rapidly: 


sinking beneath its power. 

Again the agonized friends gathered around, and 
watched the ebbing tide of lifes They saw him 
losing from day to day the little strength which 
remained, and hastening fast to his early grave. 

At length, the cold hand of death was on him— 
but so gently that they could hardly believe it was 
the king of terrors. 

On the morning of that day, his mother perceived 
that he was going, and said to him, “ Do you feel 
willing to die, Eben 7” 

Ie instantly replied, O yes, Ma.” 

‘‘Are you willing,” said she, “to leave your 
dear father and mother and all those you love, to 
go and dwell with the blessed Saviour?” 

With the greatest animation, he again exclaim- 
ed, “O yes, Ma.” 

During the day he suffered much, but never man- 
ifested the least impatience. ‘Towards the middle 
of the day he struggled hard for breath and present- 
jy sunk back exhausted and apparently lifeless. 
lis mother supposing he was gone, exclaimed, 
“ Dear child, he is better off now than any of us.” 
‘To their great surprise, he immediately replied, 
‘Not yet, Ma.” 

After this, he revived a little, and resting his 
head, for a few moments, on his hand, he seemed 
absorbed in thought. Presently he was heard to 
say, with much feeling, “ Jesus, dear Jesus Christ!” 
Then looking up to the clock, ‘‘ Ma,” said he, 


“how long do you think it will be before Jesus, 


will send for me?” 


She replied, “I cannot tell, my dear, but Ido: 


not think it will be long.” Hethen asked how ma- 
ny minutes she thought it would be. 

Soon after, he said to his mother, “I wish you 
would call all my friends, I want to bid them, every 
one of them, good bye.” 

They were accordingly summoned. As they 
passed around the bed, he took each by the hand 
and kissed them, and bid them an affectionate fare- 
well, 

He then asked for the box in which he kept the 
little pieces of money which he had received from 
time to time. ‘I want to give them each a piece,” 
said he. 

His mother turned to get it, but not seeing it 
immediately, and feeling as though she could not 
Jeave him long enough to look for it, she said, ‘It is 
no matter; I cannot find it now, but I will give it to 
them.” 

“Ono, Ma,” he instantly replied with the great- 
est earnestness, “I want to give it to them with my 
own hand.” 

The box was found and brought to him, when, 
with his own little trembling hand he divided the 
contents amongst the weeping circle. 

A friend present said in a low whisper to his 


mother, “Y wish I could have a lock of his hair, be- 
fore he is gone.” 

She hesitated—but the little sufferer overheard 
her, and instantly replied, ‘Do, mother, let her 
have itnow.” Then turning pleasantly to his Aunt, 
he said ‘ Would’nt Aunt W. like to have 
some too?” | 

After the hair was cut off, “‘ Now,” said he, “let 
me think,—is there any thing more?’ Then look- 
ing round affectionately on them, ‘ There, now,” 
said he, I want they should all Jeave the room, ex- 
cept Pa and Ma, for I cannot bear to see them cry.” 

As soon as they were gone, he requested his 
Father to sit on one side of the bed, and his Moth- 
er onthe other. They did so. ‘Then looking up 
sweetly at them, he said, “ You wont leave me— 
you will both come to heaven to me, won’t you ?” 

In a few minutes, without one struggle, the 
happy spirit took its flight, we trust, to that bles- 
sed Saviour, whom his young heart had learned to 
love; who has said, “suffer little children to come 
unto me, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” 





« This lovely bud, so sweet and fair, 
Call’d hence by early doom, 

Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In paradise would bloom.’ , 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
GEORGE MANIATES, 
THE GREEK ORPHAN BOY. 


This little fellow is one of the young Greeks, 
who came to America in company with a mission- 
ary lately returned from Greece. He is a native 
of Ipsara, and is now about nine years ofage. His 
couuuxymen are not particular to preserve the re- 
collection of their birth days, and in consequence 
ofthe utter ruin which came upon his native island, 
even the month in which little George was born, is 
fiot known. $ in’ the n 
March when he was given up to the missionary to 
be brought to the United States, it has been con- 
cluded to regard as his birth day the 4th of March, 
when the President of this free and happy land, en- 
ers upon the duties of his office. : 

The father of George was killed at Samos, in an 
action with the ‘Turkish fleet, in the first year of 
the Greek war. Little George was however too 
young to realize the loss which he had sustained, 
He saw indeed that his mother had put on the gar- 
ment of mourning, and for a few days he doubt- 
less looked around for the accustomed smile of his 
fond father. But then his uncle, Joseph Nichola- 
ras,a priest with long beard, yet friendly character, 
still survived to perform a parent’s duties. The 
windmill too was near at hand, and thither he 


other friends, he soon forgot the countenance that 
had so often smiled away his tears. 

Poor fellow ! his trials, as yet, were by no means 
atanend. His countrymen were at war with the 
Turks for the recovery of their liberties, and those 
of his own island had been peculiarly active. The 
commander of the Turkish fleet came down there- 
fore with an overwhelming force upon their peace- 
ful home. Fora while a most valiant resistance 
wasmade. At length one of their allies, a Greek 
{rom another quarter, proved treacherous, and the 
enemy were suffered to land on a height above the 
town, All was now confusion and flight. Some 
hundreds that were unable to escape, fled to a mag- 
azine of powder, and when multitudes of their ene- 
mies crowded around, set fire to it, & in an instant, 
all were blown up together into the air. In the previ- 
ousbattle too, many thousands of the Turks were 
slain, Before the attack, there were 25,000 Greeks 
crowded into this narrow spot. Two thirds of them 
Were fugitives from other parts, who notwithstanding 
the scarcity of water and provisions, had been hospi- 
tably received here. Ofthe whole number of the , 
Greeks, 2,500 were killed, 6000 were sold into sla- 
very. The remainder fled to their boats and leav- 
ing their homes and their all, hastily escaped to 
the other islands. 


As it was however in the month of, 


| m 
might go to watch the ceaseless motion of its wings. |! panting after military glory, go and look over the 
Thus, amid his pastimes, and in the society of his | ruins of Ipsara. In the pleasant spot where George, 


, Among those who rushed from their dwellings | 


in hope of safety, was ‘the widowed mother of 
George, She had not fled far, however, when she 
was shot dead by a musquet ball. Near her side 
Probably was left to perish, by famine, if he escaped 
the cruelty of the enemy, George’s infant brother, 
of whom no tidings have since been heard. His 
brother Nicholas, who was a few years older than 
himself, escaped, and though still but a youth, has 
distinguished himself in battle by the side of his 
uncle, the priest, and also the celebrated Canaris, 
'o whose wife he is a first cousin. Wicholas has 
also lately come to this country in the Constitution 
frigate. “He is now at New-Haven, Conn. under 
the care of Mr. Jones, the late teacher on board 
that vessel, the same who very generously redeem- 


jed George from slavery. He is still slightly lame, 
‘froma wound which he received while fighting 
lagainst the Turks. He is spoken of as a youth of, 
uncommonly fine disposition, and of great applica- 
tion to his books. It is to be hoped therefore that 
he will grow up and become a useful man, and 
herealier go back to instruct his countrymen. 
Every youth who peruses this narrative, will, I 
hope, be ready to say,.here how dreadful a thing is 
war! And yet it is very strange and very wrong 
that not only children‘but mez, are delighted with 
the’ prospect of war, whether.it be in defence of 
their country or merely for empty fame. Even little 
George, much cause as he had to mourn the effects 
of fighting, as we passed near the vessels of pirates, 
would be thrown almost into an extacy, by our pre- 
paration for battle. He would clap his hands and 
jump up and down for joy. Once when our guns 
had been loaded, on oceasion of a false alarm, he 
was sadly disappointed because they were not dis- 
charged. Seeing him hang his head, I said to’ him, 
** Why, George, you know how many poor children 
there are in Greece, who have no bread to eat, and 
the powder in the cannon would be enough to buy 
them food for all day.” ‘ Well,” said he, ‘I will 
eat nothing all day, if the cannon may be fired,” and 
then went and sat down on the deck without taking 
‘his breakfast. Afterwards, when he was permit- 
ted himself to apply the match to the gun, his joy 
seemed to be full. 
Let those who like George are delighted with 
ilitary parade, and especially the youth who are 





with hundreds of other children, often sat down to 
their play, there is nothing now but desolated houses 
& uncultivated fields. ‘The rank weeds, fattened by 
the blood of their once happy owners, form perhaps 
the only sepulchre to their bones. A solitary priest 
in the monastery on the hill above, was, a few 
months since, the only Aman being in the late 
flourishing island of Ipsara. 


| he seems to have had a cruel master. 





The following extract from an interesting volume 
just published, will show the winding up of its trag- 
ic history. “The only thing that had life which 
we met in those fertile plains, was detachments of 
soldiers returning from Ipsara, as one of them in- 
formed the surrogee ; they were landed near Enos, 
from the Captain Pasha’s fleet, and were returning 
by land to Constantinople, Some of these parties 
had horses with baskets on each side, these were 
filled with little children, boys and girls, whom they 
had carried off as plunder, and were now bringing 
to the Yeser Bazar, or slave market, of Constanti- 
nople, to sell: the unfortunate beings resembled 
lambs in a market car; they were ftom three or 
four to nine or ten years of age. Like the poor 
babes in the old pathetic song, they seemed delight- 
ed that “ they should on cock-horse ride ;” and, like 
them, were quite unconscious of the fate that await- 
ed them. Next followed groupes of sick and woun- 
ded soldiers. Some were carried in arubas, and 
some were lying on the grass unable to proceed, 
where it is probable they remained till they died.” | 

But it is time to go on with the history of George. 
Being scarcely four years old, it is probable his lit- , 
tle feet did not carry him far from where his moth- 
er was killed. As he was naturally a healthy and 
active child, he was made a prisoner by the Turks. 
He was then carried to Smyrna and sold as a slave. 





After a little while he fell into the hands of anoth- 
er master, by whom he was removed to Constanti- 
nople. Here during the four years of his captivi- 
ty, he had quite forgotten his name and native lan- 
guage. All that he remembered of Ipsara, was the 
long beard of his uncle, his mother’s mourning 
dress, and the windmill. From some things which 


he has related and from numerousscars on his head, 
Suill we are 
not to think, as too many do, that all the Turks 
are savage men. ‘Chey have a bad religion, and 
like the heathen and very many in Christian 
lands, do not love the Lord Jesus Christ. But they 
are oftentimes humane, and are especially very kind 
to the brute creation. A little girl, the cousin of 
George, and h scompanion in slavery, had become 
so much attached to her mistress that she was un- 
willing to leave her. Even he, when Mr. Jones the 
benevolent gentleman before mentioned, went to 
purchase him, manifested considerable fear of his 
new friends, And no wonder, for hitherto all the 
changes which had taken place in his condition, 
had been changes for the worse. However he was 
soon reconciled to laying aside his ‘Tarkish turban, 
and exchanging his old garments, for a neat Ameri- 
can dress. The price paid for his ransom was 
2000 piastres. In ‘Turkey 12 piastres make a dol- 
Jar, so that with what was paid for his clothing 
and passage to Greece, more than 200 dollars were 
expended on his account, by his kind patron. This 
is exclusive of 75 dollars afterwards paid for his 
passage to Smyrna and America, and which that 
gentleman ought not to be suffered to refund, as 
he has taken upon him the education of Nicholas. 

With his friends in Egina, George remained 
nearly a year, learning once more his own Jan- 
guage, which he did very readily from the multitude 
of Greek boys, that are renning idleFthere about 
the streets. At the end of this period, when the 
missionary called to inquire after the little captive, 
his uncle, and the family of Canaris were urgent 
that he should be taken to America. Canaris, the 
the naval hero, though he had gained many victo- 
ries, had never enriched himself at the public ex- 
pense, The boy was therefure Levoiing a barthen 
on those, whose own children had been sent to 
France for education at the expense of the French 
Committee. ‘The necessary absence too of his male 
relatives, left no one to take the proper care of 
him. Under these circumstances, the missionary 
has brought him to America. On the passage, 
the vessel passed near to Ipsara, and George was 
very earnest to have the captain stop, that he might 
goon shore and find bis house—and “ what will 
we do,” he said, “if we find ta kokala tes metera mas 
—-the bones of my mother?” 

He manifested great ingenuity on the vayage, in 
the twisting of ropes, making of spears, and in ev- 
ery kind of mechanical employment. On one oc- 
casion, after seeing the figs of different vessels 
which passed, he stole down to his birth, and there 
made a very exact imitation of them, from some of 
his garments which he cut up for that purpose, It 
is matter of regret that thus far, he has shown more 
disposition to employ his fingers than his mind. 
Like all children, George has:gome faults of charac- 
ter. It should be said however in his favor, that 
when he has been corrected for them, he did not 
remain pouty, but showed a pleasant temper. It 
iscertainly a very hopeful sign when the sky soon 
clears up, after a little boy has been punished for — 


‘doing wrong. Considering too that George has so 


often changed his language and home, it is not 
strange that he should have begun to form some 
habits that were not good. There is great reason to 
hope now that he has some one to watch over him, 
that he will become a good man. 

When he first arrived at Boston, and saw the 
green fields around, and the fine houses in the city, 
he said America is a alos topos—a fine place. 
Children in America little know how much bap- 
pier is their condition than that of the Greeks and 
Turks, and the heathen every where. They onght 
therefore to be ready, as many of them are, to sare 
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their money to send fuod, and clothing and teachers | 
and Bibles, to those who are so very destitute. 
While George was in Boston in the school of a: 
good man who took much pains with him, & taught; 
him for nothing, he learned to read quite fast. His | 
way of speaking at first was quite diverting. “ Ba- 
by small,” he said “is good ;—-baby large, no good.” 
After he had been nicely supplied with clothing by 
good peuple in Boston, he has now gone to Bangor, 
in the state of Maine. Mr. Nathaniel Harlow, a 
gentleman who has interested himself very much 
in the distresses of the Greeks, has kindly adopted | 
him as his son. Undeed so long as he conducts 
himself aswell as he has since he came to this| 
country, he will not want friends, It is to be hop- 
ed none of his playmates will trouble him, or 
try to make him angry with the Turks, whom he 
hates very much now. At Smyrna, a little Turk- 
ish boy called him names, aud notwithstanding the 
danger, George struck him. A company of Turk- 
ish women came clamoring about the door, and it 
was agood while before his friends could appease 
them. ‘I'here is however greater danger lest 
George and the other young Grecks who have 
come to this country should be so much flattered 
and caressed, that they wil become proud and 
vain, As for George, he did not want to be called 
a Turkish or Greek, but an American boy. Let 
him be trained up as the other children are in 
America, and he will be more likely by his good 
conduct, to reward those who have made sacrifi- 
ces on his account. B. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
GARAFELIA, 
THE LITTLE GREEK GIRL. 


GanareLia was a fair, blue eyed girl, with wav- 
ing, bright hair, which fell about her neck in such 
rofusion, that it looked like a shower among the 
datant hills, on which the setting sun is shining. 
American children would have liked to sec her in 
the costgme of her native country. A green, velvet 
tunic was fitted close to her round, pretty figure: 
over this, a full dress of gold tissue fell in ample 
folds to her feet. A green turban, embroidered 
with gold, was.adorned with a single feather, which 
bent forward a little, and shaded one side of her 
forehead. A gauze veil, checked with alternate 
gold and green, peeped under the feather, and fell 
carelessly on’ her shoulder. 
were fastened at the ancle with bracelets of gold; 
andher little, green shoe was ornamented with the 
same rich metal. Altogether, she seemed like 
those imaginary beings called fairies, about which, 
children love dearly to read; though every sensible 
child knows very well that there never were such 
beautiful little creatures,—living in the honey-cup 
ofacolumbine, and wearing a woven dew-drup. 

I suppose my young friends will think Garafelia 
was very happy. Yes,—she was very happy in- 
deed; not because she wore beautiful clothes,—but 
because she had a kind father and mother, who 
loved her very much. Seated on her little velvet 
cushion, (for the Grecians, like Asiatic nations, 
never sit in chairs,) at her mother’s side, she would 
listen for hours to the stories she repeated ; and 
when it was night, and she wanted to go to sleep, 
on her pretty, soft couch, she knelt down by that 
dear friend, and taking the cross in her little hands, 

- she said her prayers in the musical language of her 
nation. 

The days in Greece are bright and sunny: the 
birds sing sweetly, and the flowers are plenty there. 
Garafelia loved to waken early, and climb her fa- 
ther's couch, that she might kiss him out of his sound 
sleep; and her father was so fond of her, that he 
would gladly comply with her request, and lead her 
down in the garden, where the marble fountains 
spouted forth water, with such a trickling sound, 
that it made one feel cool even to hear it,on a sum- 
mer’s day. : 

But the poor little Greek girl was not to be so 
happy long. Her nation were under the-govern- 
ment of the cruel ‘Turks. They would cause the 
Greeks’ heads to be cut off, and sell their daugh- 
ters for slaves, even when they had committed no 
crime which deserved punishment. The Greeks 
had descended from an ancient and brave people, 
and they would not bear such treatment. They 
made war with the wicked Turks, and fought as fu- 
rously as animals fight, when they are surrounded, 
and have no possible means of escape: for they 
knew very well, that if they did not conquer their 
enemies, they should all be put to death, and their 
women sold as slaves. 

When Garafelia saw her father unsheath his 
sword, and examine carefully its glittering edge, — 
when he fastened it in his belt,—when her mother 
clung to his neck, and sobbed as if she would have 
died there,—the poor child wept as she had never 
Wept before. For the first time in her happy life, 

her heart ached as if it would break. Again and 
again her father kissed her; and when he would 
have put her down, 
stied out, “Oh, stay with Garafelia. 
will come and kill us, dear father. 
Your own, little Garafelia!” 


The Turks 
Oh, stay with 
She said it in her 


Her Grecian trowsers 





she clung to his mantle, and. 


i most coaxing tone, and the tears were in her mild, 
i blue eyes. Her father pressed her closer to his heart, 
-and felt as if he were willing to die, ifshe and her 
‘mother could but live in freedom and safety; but 
‘he could not stay,—for the Turks were only half'a 
mile from the town, with their scimitars all sharp- 
ened for the battle. ‘The noble Greek looked 
mournfully on his wife and child; and oh, with 
what heart-rending anguish did he think what 
might be their fate, should the wicked Turks prove 
victorious. Ounce more he held them to his bosom, 
in that close strong embrace, by which the wretch- 
ed sometimes express the agony they dare not 
speak,—and then went out to fight for the home he 
loved so well. Garafelia’s mother clasped her 
hands wildly, and looking up to heaven, as if she 
prayed for the pity she could not find in this world, 
she sobbed aut: ‘Ob I shall never see him again 
—never, never sce him again!” ‘Then Garafelia 
threw herself on the carpet, and covering her face 
with her little cushion, she cried long and bitterly. 

Tt was morning when her father went away ; and 


all day long, they heard the wild uproar of guns, 


and screams, and trampling horses. It was night 
when he came back; but, alas, not asthey had 
wished him to come. He was borne by four of his 
faithful troops; and though they lowered him very 
cautiously, when they entered his house, he was so 
badly wounded that his whole face was convulsed 
with pain. Fora long time he could not speak: 
and his young wife chaffed his temples, and loosen- 
ed his tight bandages, with the terrible conviction 
that she should never hear his voice again. [owev- 
er, after lying stupid for a short time, he opened his 
eyes, pressed the hand which rested in his, and ut- 
tered the name of Garafelia. ‘The child stood be- 
fore him,—and the tears streamed down her cheeks. 
Love poured from his dying eyes, like light from 
the setting sun; and with much difficulty, he utter- 
ed: “My poor orphan girl?” Garafelia did not 
know that he was dying; but she saw that he was 
very weak, and very sorrowtfui, She sprang forward, 
to clasp her little arms around his neck. She kis- 
sed him,—he felt it not. She looked at him,—he 
saw her not. She spoke to him,—he heard her not. 
The little Greek girl had no father,—he was dead ! 

Her mother did not speak a word. She threw 
one arm around her only child, and with the other 
she covered her face, and bowed down. Poor Gar- 
afelia! It was asad change for such a little one. 
She looked at the father, who used to smile on her 
so affectionately,—and he was stiff and cold. She 
looked on the mother, who used to sing to her, and 
tell her stories all the day long,—and she saw by 
the heavings of her mantle, that the sobs came fast 
from her breaking heart. 

For the first time in her life, she threw herself 
down on her couch, and cried her little aching 
head asleep. When it was dark, her mother came 
and kissed her, and put back the curls, which were 
all wet with her tears; but Garafelia did not awake, 
—she was dreaming of her father. When she first 
opened her eyes in the morning, she thought of go- 
ing to ask him to walk with her, as she had been 
used to do. Then she remembered, how, when 
she went to sleep, her heart seemed to be high up 
in her throat, swelling as if it would kill her with 
its bursting agony: and she went to give one sor- 
rowful look at the closed lips, which would never 
speak to her again. ,Her little bird knew her foot- 
step;—and he began to warble forth a song, to 
show that he was glad. Garafelia did not clap her 
hands, and bound forward to speak to him. His 
music made her very sad. She looked up at his 
cage, as if she blamed him for making-a joyful noise. 

.“ Don’t you sing, my pretty bird,’ said she. 
“ What makes you sing? don’t you know my fa- 





theris dead?” But. though the little Greek girl was 
very wretched, she did not forget that she had a 
Parent in heaven. ‘That very day, she knelt with 
her mother, by the side of the dead, and prayed to 
God to look down in mercy on them. Alas, they 
had little reason to hope for mercy from man. Be- 
fore many hours had passed, the soldiers, with looks 
of horror, came to tell them, that they must escape 
from home,—for the ‘Turks had gained possession 
of the town. “One look of distress poor Garafelia 
gave to her tuncful Canary, and her graceful, faw- 
ning gazelle; but there was not a moment to be 
lost. The Turks must kill them if they would— 
she could not stop to save them. Her mother 
seized her in her arms, and followed a multitude of 
Grecian women, who were on their way toa strong 
castle at the opposite end of the town. When the 
women and children were all in this large building, 
the doors were fastened, and the Greek soldiers 
stationed themselves around it, resolving to fight for 
wives, widows and orphans, as long as there was 
aman among them, who had a life to give away. 
The Turks came. ‘The women within the cas- 
tle heard shouts, and groans, and dying shrieks. 
The Greeks fought, as the African lion fights for 
her young; but it was allin vain. The ‘Turks had 
twenty times their numbers,—and they rushed into 
the castle over their dying bodies. Oh, had every 
woman’s arm been as strong as her heart, on that 
‘fatal day, but few of the pitiless Turks would have 
lived to tell their shameful victory. Surely, if 
American children could have laoked on that dread- 
ful scene, they would have been willing to give all 
their gains,—nay to have sold their choicest play- 
things, for many a year, if they could have saved 
even a few of those suffering little ones. Some 
plunged into the distant river, that they might die, 
rather than be slaves, Others ran, with the swift- 
ness which intense fear ak-ue can give, and hid 
themselves in the woods. ~ In the midst of the con- 
fusion, Garafelia and her mother secreted them- 
selves ina large oven, and closed the door. The 
poor child bruised her shoulder dreadfully against 
the stones; but she made no noise. She felt as if 
she had rather die, than have them find her mother. 
Two days they remained in this uncomfortable sit- 
uation; and Garafelia was sick with hunger. 
Thinking the Turks must be gone from the buil- 
ding, they ventured to open the door of the oven. 
A Turkish soldier happened to be looking inte the 
window, and he saw the mother’s white arm the 
moment it appeared. He dragged them forth from 
their hiding place, and carried them to his tent. 
The next day, a hundred Grecian women were to 
be sent to Constantinople, and sold as slaves. Gar- 
afelia’s mother was among them. Site shed no 
tears; she even tried to soothe her little daughter, 
who covered her face in her robe, and sobbed aloud. 
It seemed as if the Grecian mother had suffered too 
mucheverto weep again. Ifthey would but be kind 
to her child, she thought she could bare any suffer- 
ing; bat when the cruel wretches came to tear Gar- 
afelia away, she shrieked, and knelt, and prayed, 
that they might not be parted. ‘Oh, leave me my 
child,” she said. ‘“ Ifyou have mercy in you leave 
me my child.’ And Garafelia clung to her with a 
piteous look, saying, with all the eloquence of in- 
nocent childhood : ‘‘ She is my mother! She is my 
mother!” The little Greek thonght such an ap- 
peal would melt any human heart; but the Turks 
had inhuman hearts. They did not mind the wid- 
ow’s shriek, or the orphan’s tears. They forced 
the mother away,——and the desolate, little girl nev- 
er saw her again. 

Then Garafelia would not eat, or speak. There. 
was nobody in the wide world to love her; and she 
did not care what they did with her now. She would 
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sit with her face on her hand, whole hours, and do 
nothing but sigh. Sometimes she would sing; 
und her sweet voice was as rich in mournful melody 
as is the nightingale’s, when she siugs over a dead 
mate. Any body bata Turk would have wept to 
hear the poor, heart-broken orphan warble forth, | 

*¢ My father is dead, 

And dam alone, 

J wish I was with him 

jeneath the cold stone.” 

Had Garafclia remained with the Turks, she 
would have indeed soon died of grief, and harsh 
treatment; but she with a great many other Greek 
children, were carried to Smyrna to be sold. When 
they were all arranged together in the market, a 
sweet, little girl, about four years old, came up, and 
took Garafelia’s hand, and looked very wishfully in 
her face. Garafelia remembered that it was a 
little playmate, who often came to see her, in 
those happy days, when they both had a home. 
“What do you want, Aspasia?’”’ said she. ‘Would 
you give me a prune ;” lisped the fitile suffer- 
er. Garalelia remembered that the dried pranes, 

which the ‘Burks bad given her for breakfast, were 
still in her haud ; for tier heart felt too sick to allow 
her to eat any thing. She kissed the little girl, 
and gave her all she had; and at that moment, she 
felt happier than she had been, since she was torn, 
from her mother’s side,—for she fele as if she had 
something to love. <A rich American merchant, 
who lived in Smyrna, noticed the kind action. He 
thought she must be an affectionate little girl; and 
he saw plainly that she was very unhappy. So he 
resolved to buy her, and adopt her as a daughter. 
"Che litle Greek girl was glad, for he smiled on her 
as her father used toda, ‘Poor Jittle Aspasia,” 
said she, as she offered her hand to the benevolent 
American. [fe understood the pleading look she 
gave, and was just about to purchase Aspasia also ; 
but anotherAmerican,who lived very near him, step- 
ped lorward, and offered to take her. Then the little 
gitls lived as they had when their parents were 
alive, Garatelia and Aspasia were play-mates ma- 
ny a year after. Now Garafelia is sent over to 
America to be educated, Every body is kind to her, 
and she is happy «ll day long as a frisking squirrel. 
Indeed, she hus nothing to make her otherwise 
than happy—ouly it sometimes makes her heart ache 
to think, whether, or not, her dear mother is dead. 
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THE SAILOR BOY'S NARRATIVE, 


Tux following account of a late shipwreck I wrote down from 
the lips of the narrator. ¥¢ presents a striking view of the perils 
ty which seamen are exposed, and of the ierciful Providence 
under whose protection they are placed. 

Thefford, England. 

After a long passage in the brig Enterprise, 
bound from Rio Janeiro to Liverpool, and during 
the latter part of which we were destitute of pro- 
tisions,} I cannot describe the emotions of joy I 
felt at once more seeing, though at a distance, the 
rocky outline of my native shores. ‘T'hose who, 
like myself, behold their native Jand after return- 
ing froma first long voyage, can only know my 
feclings. 

The sun shone clear, though we had a gale of 
wind, a6 we entered the north Irish channel, on 
Friday morning, March 2d, 1827: yet still the 
weather was fair, About dark we were abreast of 
the maiden rocks, and there wasa vessel just ahead 
ofus. We observed her track, and determined to 
pursue the same course, which we continued to do 
till she hove to. Our brig then followed her exam- 
ple; and the wind continued less violent, till by 
degrees, it died away. It was a beautiful night, 
and very clear, till at one o'clock, A. M., when 
the wind came round to the eastward, and conti- 
nued to increase; so that at eight o'clock, A. M., 
(on the following morning,) it blew a terrible gale, 
accompanied by snow and slect, so thick that we 
could discern nothing at the distance of a quarter 
ofamile. About noon it cleared up, and we were 
much alarmed at finding ourselves in a bay. The 
oaly probable chance of escape from destruction, 
was, to endeavour to clear a headland, that ran out 
(oa great distance; expecting if we could accom- 
plish that, to be out of all danger. ‘The vessel be- 
fore mentioned was about three miles to windward 
ofus, Notwithstanding it blew so hard that our 
vessel ought to have been lying to at the time, we 
immediately set the square mainsail and jib. I can- 
hot relate how I felt, in seeing the land so near us, 
and the hills covered with snow. I endeavoured 
tolift up my heart to the Creator of all, who alone 
has power to preserve in cases like ours. ‘The wind 
froured us a little, and we cleared the point; but 
what was our horror, on finding the land beyond 
that headed us! We now lost all hope of being 
able to clear it, and looked out for a bay in which 
ve might run ashore: but even this alternative did 
hot present itself. No opening appeared; nothing 
but a steep rocky shore, against which the sea 
dashed with resistless fury, and which offered 


JOSEPH GIFFORD, 


ed in to-shore. Had she turned herself towards 
the sea we should all inevitably have been washed 
out, and every soul have perished. As there was 
now hothing more to be done, we seated ourselves. 
The mate, crew, and four miners who were retur- 
ning from South-America, were on the quarter 
deck; the captain, his wife, and three children, 
and a young Spaniard about fourteen years of age, 
remained in the cabin. We endeavoured to per- 
surade the captain to come on deck with his family ; 
| but he would not. Isaw his wife praying very 
'earnestly, with the dear children clinging to her 
‘knees, in great terror, She was a very pious wo- 
man, one who truly feared and loved God. ‘This I 
had satisfactory evidence of during the passage. 
The captain spoke not, but looked clismayed. The 
young Spaniard heeded us not, but in a frantic 


manner called out for a knife to cut his throat. : 
This was the scene that presented itselfto our view | 


in the cabin. As we could not prevail on the cap- 
tain to leave the cabin, we agreed to go forward ; 
as we thought the stern of the vessel seemed ready 
to part. ‘The mate returned again to urge the cap- 
tain to come up: he had scarcely gone a few paces 
from us, when he stepped back in much alarm, and 
cried out, ‘QO my God! she’s gone!’ At the 
same moment the vessel parted in two; and the 
captain, his wife and family, and the poor young 
Spaniard, found a watery geave. ‘Ihe bows of the 
vessel, however, still continued quite firm; but the 
severity of the weather, with the seas that inces- 
santly washed over us, seemed to preclude all hope 
of our ever being able to continue through the night. 
Qne of’ the crew, who had professed atheism, and 
with whom I had been Jonger acquainted than the 
rest, (having been with him several months, in 
charge of the vessel on the const of Peru,) now 
appeared as if his understanding had quite left him. 
When the vessel first struck, 1 remarked that he 
called earnestly upon God for help. I said to him, 
“Tthought you did not believe in God.” He did 
not regard me, but ran about as if distracted ; 
sometimes praying, and making bitter lamentations, 
and sometimes swearing. Now he appeared quite 
frantic ; calling out wildly, ‘Fine weather this!” 
and using similar expressions, when he suddenly 
threw himself into the sea, and was lost, without 
‘the possibility of any help being afforded him. On 
either side of me were two miners, passengers, 
who prayed earnestly. About twelve or one o'clock, 
one of them died; and just before day-light, the 
other also expired, from the severity of the weather. 

The snow and sleet continuing all night, and the 
sea constantly breaking over us, the groaus of these 
poor men, and the prayers of us all, formed a scene 
which is so deeply engraven on my mind, that I 
shall never forget it. It was my endeavour to keep 





No prospect but instant death. At seven in the 
evening the wind still increased; and it grew so’ 
dark that we could see’ nothing, but distinctly | 
heard the roaring of the surf. We wore ship, and | 
stood from the land. At eight o’clock we wore | 
again. Dreadful was our state of suspense! The 
men were nearly exhausted with incessant labour, | 
having had no rest the preceding night. At nine 
‘'clock, P. M., we carried away the fore topsail. 
While up aloft endeavouring to furl it, the mate 
called us to bear a hand down to ware the vessel ; 
but the sails being all split she would not wear. 
Immediately after, we struck on some stones, run- 
hing out into the sea. We cut away the masts; 
indoing which I was washed off my legs by a sea 
breaking over us, and I thought at the moment I 
Was gone; but God was merciful. I held‘firmly 
by arope with my left hand, whilst my right grasped 
the hatchet with which I was about clearing away. 

he vessel turned herself from the sea, and drift- 


myself as calm and collected as I could; but my 
feelings baffied all description. My sins were de- 
picted in more striking colours to my snind than I 
should have conceived it possible for them to be, 
‘If ever I called upon God in earnest it was then ; 
| and through the merits of Him who died for me, I 
had a hope of entering that eternal state of blessed- 
i ness prepared for his faithful followers. But a step 
| was between me & death; & every tremendous wave 
| that dashed over us, I expected would launch us in- 
| to eternity. At length the dawn of day appeared, 
| when we found that one of the crew, in addition to 
| the two miners, eas frozen todeath. But although 
i death was strewed around, our joy was inexpressi- 
ble at seeing Jand close by us. The storm had be- 
gun to abate about an hour before daylight; and 
by six o’clock in the morning, the sea and tide had 
left us nearly dry. We immediately got out of the | 
wreck, and walked for about a quarter of a mile | 








over huge stones, up to our knees in water, when 
we reached the shore. Out of eleven persons who 
formed the survivors, seven were unable to walk ; 
and they laid themselves down on the shore, which 
was covered with snow. 1, with three others, went 
forward about half a mile, when we discovered a 
small village of about seven miserable huts. We 
entered one of them; when the inhabitants made a 
turf fire tor us, and gave us oaten bread, and a little 
buttermilk. After which they put us to bed; and 
although my bed was made of straw, I slept soundly 
all night. ‘Phe next morning we found the Irish 
had stolen our clothes. They, however, gave mea 


| Shirt, and a pair of old trowsers, of which I was ve- 
iry glad; and I walked down to the shore barefoot, 
‘Where I picked up two odd shoes. During the night 


these Trish had been down to the wreck for plunder. 

I found myself very sore all over, and my eyes 
wd&e"much inflamed, arising from cold and salt wa- 
ter; so that I expected to lose my sight. One of 
my companions had lost his toos; another, the use 
of one of his arms, from the same cause. After 
remaining at this miserable place about three days, 
we walked to Glenarm, a small town. Here we 
stopped two days, and were kindly treated. From 
thence we proceeded to Belfast, a distance of twen- 
ty-four miles, a seaport town, where we met with 
unlooked-for difficulties, and where we separated. 

I was turned adrift without a penuy in my pock- 
et; but providentially a gentleman took compas- 
sion upon me, and sent me to the hospital, where 
1 was much relieved in my eyes; but the skin 
came off my face and hands, After about a fort- 
night, this gentleman procured me a passage to 
London in the steam packet, from that port; and 
paid the captain one guinea, stipulating that 1 
should be well treated, and allowed to go below. I 
landed at Union Stairs on Gond Friday, at 12 0’clock, 
when I immediately proceeded to my friends. 

When I look back on my miraculous preserva- 
tion, I am almost ready to regard it as a dream. 
The Lord has thought fit to preserve a mere youth, 
where older and stronger men perished. I consider 
it a great mercy, that I had a pious praying mother 
on shore. Perhaps her youngest son was preser- 
ved in answer to her prayers. It is a great bles- 
sing that I was not sent out into the world destitute 
of all knowledge of the plan of salvation by Christ 
Jesus; for however faithless I have been to the 
light I possessed, yet in my extremity I knew where 
to fly formercy. Iam desirous that the life which 
the Lorg hath so graciously preserved, should 
henceforth be devoted to him. I ‘trust the late tre- 
mendous lesson will not be lost vpon me ;—but 
that I shall spend all my remaining days to the glory 
of God. 


A A A OTT 
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From the Pastor’s Journal. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF A PASTOR. 


“ There is a friend of mine,” said one of my flock 
tome, “' with whom I should wish you to have some 
religious conversation. She will visit me soon, and 
if possible I will give you information of it.” But 
why do you wish me to converse with her in parti- 
cular? ‘ She is the daughter ofa Christian mother, 
and was educated in the right way; but has left it 
for the Universal doctrine.” Other explanations 
were given, and I consented to converse with the 
young lady, at some convenient time. Several 
weeks passed away, and I heard nothing more of 
who had 

made the above request, and found the subject of it 
at her house, on a social visit. ‘Iwo or three other 
young ladies were present; which, though I re- 
membered my consent to converse with her on the 
subject of personal religion, seemed to render it in- 
expedient to say any thing on the subject of Univer- 
silism. I however watched my opportunity of in- 
troducing some thoughts respecting the importance 
oflaying up for ourselves, in youth, a better trea- 
sute than this world contains; with such reference 
to the absolute necessity of repentance and conver- 
sion to God, as crossed the track of her belief. She 
was a young lady of great promptness, as well as of 
strong native sense; and not easily intimidated with 
the prospect of a little discussion. As I had expec- 
ted, she took me up immediately, giving us to un- 
derstand that she had very different views of the pa- 
ternal cliaracter of God. In her opinion, it was 
not reasonable to suppose, that he was such a tyrant 
asto punish his creatures eternally, for not perform- 
ing what they could not do, without his special 
grace to enable them; nor that he would suffer the 
adversary to carry’ off the victory from his Son. 

This was precisely the disclosure which I had wish- 

ed to draw from her, and afforded the opportunity 

ofa friendly discussion, as I could perceive, with 
the cheerful consent of the rest of the company.— 

The discussion was altogether friendly but unusu- 

ally protracted for the place. I felt a little uneasi- 

ness come over me, more than once, lest it should 
be continued too long; & yet no chance was afford- 
edof concluding it in a satisfactory manner, with- 
out touching upon many points. At length, we 
teached the last objection and argument, she could 
recollect in favor of Universalism; and with the 
same kind feelings with which the argument com- 
menced, and augmented seriousness, I added a few 
Practical considerations, which appeared to make | 
an impression on her mind. “ If T were to believe,” 
she replied, ‘as you do, I should be most misera- 
ble.” “Bat what, my young friend, if it should be 
found, after all, that things are as J have stated? 
our reluctance to believe them, your dread of 
having them true, will not help you. You have 
me repeatedly in this conversation, that you 
find great satisfaction in your belief—that you are 
peaceful and happy; but what if you should find, 
at last, that this. peace has been an awful delusion ? 
etter be honest with yourself and know the worst 
of your case, while you have opportunity to escape 
the wrath ta come.” So much had my feelings of 
ra bassion for her become excited, at this stage of 
ia plains that I could not concludé without 
bald rie preing for to give the subject a more 

ntion. : 

en Peathe passed, and I heard no more of 

Barend ndeed her distance from my habitation 
sphereof labor, did not leave me the prospect of 
meeting with her soon, if ever again. But after 


‘terminated her earthly existence. 


this lapse of time, it was whispered to me, by her | cause of truth. Let none presume to do Christ’s 


friend, that she had been‘in her company, and at 
my church, and was more reserved than before on 
the subject of Universalism. Another Christian ac- 
quaintance of her's informed me, that she had lost 
her cheerfulness, and. appeared very unhappy on 
some account, Jit last, a request came from her- 
self, for some further conversation withme on the 
subject of religion. I complied with the request, 
and found that all and more, that my mind liad 
surmised respecting her, was true. She had return- 
ed from the visit, at which I had been introduced 
to her, with very serious thoughts. She went 
again tothe “ Universal” church, and heard, and 
tried to be satisfied with the delusion; but it only 
added to her fears. Shecontinued to attend, until 
her apprehensions of being fatally deluded became 
intolerable. In that state of mind, she one evening 
returned from the house of smooth deccits, and, en- 
tering her chamber, threw herself down before Him 
who seeth in secret, and besought Him, with strong 
desires, to show her the right way. From that mo- 
ment, her favourite teacher was deserted. She 
could never again venture into the place where she 
had been so miserably and almost fatally deceived. 
Such was her account of herself; and which cor- 
responded with the subsequent result. It was 
some time before she found true peace and joy in 
believing. When she did, it was accompanied 
with a remarkably humble and self-diftident spirit. 
Her Christian friends, who watched the progress 
of her convictions, and obeerved the. blessed change 
which appeared in her temper, conversation and 
manner of lite, had strong confidence in her piety, 
long before she dared to entertain more than a trem- 


bling hope for herself. That trembling hope be-| 


came, however, gradually more decided and satis- 
factory.—She was enabled to separate herself visi- 
bly unto Christ, and commemorate with heartfelt 
gratitude and joy, his sacrifice upon the cross. 
From that time, she lived a new life by faith in his 
name. Her appearance was habitually that/ofa 
meek disciple, who esteemed others better than 
himself, But her course was short. A sedentary 
life, to which she had been for several years accus- 
tomed, at last induced a pulmomtry complaint, that 
Her behaviour, 
in her afflictions, and during the days and nights 
of her painful disheartening sickness, was exempla- 
ry, and most gratifying to her Christian friends, 
Her faith was strong in redeeming mercy ; and her 
end peace. ‘ Weep not for me,” she said, ‘I have 
no fears of death.” 

The amiable Miss D. has gone to her rest, and 
will soon ‘be forgotten, except by her weeping 
friends; but I would not consign to oblivion the 
grace of God, which appeared in her, nor the 
means by which that almighty grace accomplished 
her salvation, The recollection of her is associa- 
ted, in my mind, with several practical reflections. 

1. We should. never despair of the conversion 
of any sinner to Christ—particularly of those, con- 
cerning whom it can be said, they are the child- 
ren of godly parents. ‘hey have been dedicated 
to God, and often presented to him in the arms of 
prayer, 

2. Religious discussion, of the right kind, is al- 
together calculated to do good. But to deserve 
this character, it must be the discussion of impor- 
tant, practical points; it must be carried on with 
the utmost good will, and be accompanied or fol- 
lowed by earnest prayer for wisdom and grace from 
above. The angry disputes, which ao often occur 
among professing Christians, and, I may add, the 
controversial books, written by some in the same 
apirit, bring injury rather than advantage to the 


jto it, was truly affecting. 


work in a wicked manner, lest they be placed in 
the same rank with those who entirely neglect it. 

3. There is no system of error more crucl in 
its consequences than Universalism. It shuts up 
the kingdom of Heaven against the young and un- 
converted sinner, as effectually as Deism or Athe- 
ism. I can scarcely refrain from tears, even at 
this distance of time, when I think of the religious 
state of Miss D. when TI first saw her. She had 
actually put away from her all thoughts of carnest- 
ly seeking to enter in at the strait gate ; nor was it, 
in the nature of the case, possible that she should 
thus seek it, till she was delivered from her delu- 
sion. ‘The manner in which she ever after alluded 
She regarded it asa 
subject of repentance. Many, I have reason to be- 
lieve, were the tears of contrition which she shed 
over it. Let all, who are enticed in this most ac- 
commodating and broad way, remember that the 
end thereof is the way of death. 

4, Very great good might result to individuals 
and to the church of God, from a careful improve- 
mentof every opportunity to communicate instruc- 
tion or Christian reproof to individuals. There 
are, at present, several interesting members of my 
church, who have been brought into the family of 
Christ through the instrumentality of pious conver- 
sation. ‘The pastor or some other individual found 
them in a state of alienation from God, miserable 
wanderers from the path of life, and seriously warn- 
ed them, and perlaps exéreatcd them with affection- 
ate earnestness, to escape from the wrath to come. 
And O, how great, how wonderful has been the 
result, They are now travellers to the New Jern- 
salem, are trophies of redeeming mercy.-How ma- 
ny others might be added to their number, were 
intelligent Christians, or even all Christian pastors, 
intent upon improving their opportunities. Verus. 
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THE MERCY OF GOD TO THE RIGHTEOUS AND 
THEIR POSTERITY. 

w The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlasting 
upon them that fear him, and his righteousness unto chil- 
dren's childven, to auch as keep his covenant, and to those 
that remember his commandments to do them.” Psalm 
citi, 17, 18. oe ’ 

? ‘The verity of the above declaration is Ulustrated, in a most 

* Snteresting maoner, by the events recorded in the following 


Menor of the late Mrs. Sarah Tappan of North- 
ampton, Massachusetts, the materials of which 
have been furnished by a surviving relative. 

Mrs. Tappan, was born in Boston, January 2d, 
0. §. 1748. She was the daughter of Wil- 
liam Homes, Esq. and grand-daughter of Rev. Wil- 
tiam Homes, who emigrated from the north of Ire- 
land, about the year 1700, and was settled at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass. ~ Her maternal ancestors 
were named Dawes, and were early settled in Bos- 
ton, She was baptized in the‘ Old South Church,” 
in that city, by the Rev. Dr. Sewall; and was 
brought up under his ministry. Her parents were | 
exemplary Christians; and she often mentioned to | 
her children, instances of her father’s careful obser- 
vance of the Sabbath, which were evidently con- 
nected with the special blessing of God. ; 

Atone period of his life, his business called him 
to visit Charleston, S. C. in a vessel belonging to 
himself, After he had completed his business in 
Cand the vessel was ready to return, it was de- 
tained several days by contrary winds. On Sab- 
hath morning the saptain came to his lodgings, told 
him the wind was fair, and all the wind-bound ves-_ 
sels. that were in réadiness, were getting under 
way. Mr. Homes replied, ‘‘ it zs the Sabbath, I | 
cannot permit my vessel to sail this day.” The 
captain expostulated, but in vain. The next day 
the wind was contrary, and it was not until Thurs- 
day, that the vessel was able to leave the harbor ; 
when they took a favourable breeze and were soon 
wafted to their desired haven. On arriving at 
Boston, the captain was surprised to learn that not 
asingle vessel, of those which had left him at 
Charleston, had arrived ; nor did any of them arrive 
untill three weeks after. ‘They had encountered a 
severe gale ; some were wrecked, and several were | 
blown off to the West Indies! Mr. Homes returned 
by land, and arriving on Saturday night, ata village 
within thirty miles of Boston, determined to pass 
the Lord's day there. Several persons called on 
him, and: expressed great surprise that he should 
have been willing to lay by a day when he had been 
80 long absent from his family, He often observed, 
in after life, that, if he had intended to promote his 
Worldly interest only, he could not have done it 
more effectually, as he Aad ‘“ almost the whole town 
for his customers.” 

Through her whole life, the impressions received 
from her parents, of her obligation strictly to observe 
the Sabbath, were not effaced. 

Mr- Homes had‘ a numerous family of children, 
neatly allof whom died in infancy; and Sarah was 
herself the subject of numerous sicknesses and ex- 
Posures, from which she ever regarded her deliver- 
ance as special interpositions of Divine Providence. 

These events, and the unwearied counsels of her 
Parents, at times took hold of her feelings, even in 
her earliest years, so that she would pray with great 
earnestness; but her goodness was like the‘morning 
cloud and the early dew. She passed her youth 
in giddy mirth and vanity. Though God, by his 
providence, frequently arrested her attention, and 
brought her uiider convictions of sin, her volatility 
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drove them from her inind, and her venturesome | s 


spirit often endangered her life. She once remark- 
ed, in allusion to the dangers of her youth, “ the re- 
collection of some of my hair-breadth escapes al- 
most makes me shudder.” 

The foregoing. particulars are principally taken 
from a manuscript, found among the papers of Mrs. 
Tappan after her decease, which appears to have 
been written at an advanecd age. It commences 
thus :— - ; 
| ‘Oh who hath tasted of His clemency in great- 
:@r measure, or more of it, than 1? I have often 
thought these beautiful lines of Addison could be 
to none more applicable than to me: 

© When all thy mercies, Oh my God,’ &e. 

May my gratitude rise as high; for surely none 
has been more signalized by dangers and preserva- 
tions. Some of the most material, ] would record 
for the benefit of my children :—and I would re- 
commend to them to begin early in life te minute 
down extraordinary providences, for their own bene- 
fit and the glory of God. For want of this method, 
many events are forgotten and lost; which I doubt 
notis the case with me; and many are but imper- 
fectly recollected.” 

After relating many particulars of her early life, 
she proceeded as follows : 

‘I was enabled by a solemn covenant engage- 
ment, to give myself upto God in the twenty-first 
year ofmy age; and God has, I trust, graciously 
kept that which I have committed to him, notwith- 
standing all my declensions and provocations, which 
have been many and grievous. He is the Lord God, 
merciful and gracious, slow to anger, not willing 
that any should perish._—But if I should go on to 
recount all his mercies to me and mine, time would 
fail me. ‘They are new every morning, fresh eve- 
ry evening; and although my gratitude falls far short, 
yet I bless God for a thankful heart. He has often 
enabled me to rejoice in that he has seen fit to cor- 
rect me, and to adore him, that his strokes have 
been so few, so light. Oh! if I had an angel’s 
tongue, and could be heard from pole to pole, I 
would proclaim to listening worlds, his goodness 
to my soul!” : 

In the year 1770, she was married to Benjamin 
Tappan of Northampton, with whom she lived hap- 
pily fifty-nine years, and reared ten children, nine of 
whom survived her. 

In 1818, she wrote as follows: 


“Tam now 70 years of age and still have to re- de 


cord God’s great and signal mercies to me and 
mine. Surely there is no one lives who has receiy- 
ed such singular marks of Divine clemency as my- 
self, as to outward circumstances; butalas! when 
I compare God’s mercy with the fruits it has produ- 
ced, what cause have I to mourn over my barren- 
ness and unfruitfulness. Oh! it is well I have 
God to deal with, and not man. Jesus is my ad- 
yocate on high. His atonement is my security 
that sin shall not prevail over me, but that I shall 
finally triumph over it. Glorious high priest ! Oh! 
that all my dear children could estimate Thee as 
thou hast enabled me to do. Thou artall my hope, 
my trust, my righteousness & strength. O, that thou 
wert theirs, Then they would have found the pearl of 
great price; and yet they seek after righteousness 
—at least some of them. O, that thou wouldst 
lead them, and guide them, and bring them all to 
the knowledge of the truth, as it is revealed in thy 
Word. Help me to leave them with thee, and while 
I plead with thee for them, bow submissive to thy 
Divine will. I know thou art holy and just in all 
thy ways; and 7 becomes me to adore thee for what 
thou hast done for me and mine.” 

Several months appear to have elapsed before 


he resumed writing. Then, on the same paper, 
she added : 

“ May their children rise up and call them bles- 
sed. May they, by their ardent piety, encourage 
the hearts and strengthen the hands of their dear 
parents, and assist them in their progress through 
the narrow path that leads to Heaven. And may 
God, of his infinite mercy, grant that free, unmorit- 
ed grace may gloriously triumph over error and sin, 
and that all my posterity rhay at last unite in ascri- 
bing—glory to God the lather, glory to God the 
Son, glory to God the Holy Ghost, glory to three in 
one—amen! ‘This doctrine, I was never particu- 
larly taught by my parents, although they were be- 
lieversin it. ‘They taught me the Assembly's Cate- 
chisny; but Ihave no remembrance that it was ev- 
er explained tome. J well remember, that when 1 
first felt the infuence of the doctrines of the Bible, 
the Assembly’s Catechism opened upon my mind 
with such delight and power, that I was surprised I 
had known it so long and never understood it. J 
was convinced it was the religion of the Bible, and 
I have never.doubted it for a moment since ; but 
rather my experience, fer more than fifty years, has 
confirmed it. J have found it my guide and my 
comfort through life; and expect through the mercy 
of God my Saviour, it will be my support, when pas- 
sing the valley and shadow of death. I have no 
other dependence. I desire no other. None but 
Christ! none butChrist! [He is my Alphaand Omega, 
the chief among ten thousand, and-altogether lovely, 
I trust I can say with Peter, “Lord! thou knowest 
all things, thou knowest that I love thee.” And canI 
hope that thou hast set thy love on such a worthless 
wormaslam? Yes, if I love, it is because thou first 
lovedst me. Thou didst pass by when I was all over 
defiled by sin, helpless & hopeless, & didst say unto 
me live; and thetime was atime of love. Infinite 
mercy took pity on me, or ] had never sought thy 
face. ‘I'hy boundless compassion has been extend- 
ed ‘towards me, even to old age, through a long 
life of ingratitude and backsliding. It has raised 
me when falling—when wandering it has recalled 
me; andif I am saved at last, to the triune God be 
all the glory—Amen !” 

After several other interesting ‘passages, written 

at different times, all breathing the same spirit, 
which we have not room to insert, the manuscript 
closes, in 1822, as follows: 
“God is lengthening out my life and that of my 
ar husband to our 75th year. Our bodily health 
is comfortable, and our minds not greatly impaired. 
—Our children, too, all enjoying health and pros- 
perity with their numerous offspring. Some of 
them, I trust, have chosen the good part, which will 
abide forever. And, oh! may God, in his great 
mercy, grant that we may all arrive in Heaven, at 
last, a family without one member missing—all re- 
deemed by the precious blood of Christ Jesus— 
Amen !” 

She was attacked by the distressing disorder, 
which speedily terminated her life, on Tuesday 
morning, March 2Ist, 1826. She wasawake much 
ofthe previous night, and reviewed her past life, 
her childhood and youth, and particularly her mar- 
ried life. She regretted that the cares of the world 
had occupied so large a share of her attention, and 
thought, that could she live her life over again, she 
should be more faithful to the sowds of her children. 
She wished to exhort her children to bring up theirs 
for God. But notwithstanding her repeated back- 
slidings, she could trust that she was a child of God, 
and that although she had been unfaithful to the 
best and kindest of Masters, she should be saved for 
the sake of the atoning blood and perfect righteous- 
ness of her Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. She 
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reflected upon the devotedneas of Paul, and wonder-, 


receive one word of advice—you have chosen the 


ed why alf Christians were not constrained as he! Lord for your portion—O remember it is no small 


was by the love of Christ. She said—* ‘This is my | 


last sickness-—I prepared for it last night.” And 
from this time until her death she retained a strong 
impression that she should never recover. After- 
wards she remarked that she had spent just sucha 
night as she should wish her last to be, before en- 
tering eternity. She said— I do not know as I 
have one daubt that heaven is my home, but I 
wish to sce all my ehildren there.” She longed to 
depart and be with Christ, although she submitted 
entirely to the will of God, and was extremely anx- 
jous not to indulge an impatient or murmuring 
spirit, Notwithstanding her severe pain, she would 
trequently cxeclaim—O, help me to praise God 
for his goodness! God is good—superlatively 
good.” She was very desirous to obtain the pray- 
ers of the church, and sent a note to be read at the 
Wednesday evening lecture. In conversation with 
the pastor, Rev, Mr. Fucker, she said—*I am 
unable to say much; my mind wanders, but my 
hope is firnly fixed on the righteousness of Christ. 
Do pray for me. Do not pray for ory life—-T do not 
desire ¢haf—pray that I may have patience—that I 





thing—do not neglect the duty of secret prayer-—, 
remember past scenes, and do not let the world, 
steal away your heart from God !” 

To another she said, ‘Pell all your young ac- 
quaintance from me that nothing is so important, as 
an interest in the Saviour.” 

Mrs. J. I. L. came to her bedside.—She clasped 
her hand and said, “ You have been a kind neigh- | 
bor to me Mrs, L.—your afflictions are very great, | 
but érws¢ in the widow’s God—Tle will guide and | 
support you—be your protector and never-failing , 
fricnd—-go to lim and JIe will give you strength, 
and enable you to discharge your duties to your 
fatherless children. I hope 1 may mect you in 
Ifeaven—may you be found there with all your | 
children, and say, ‘ Lord, heream I and the children | 
thou hast given me.’ Have faith in your Redeemer | 
—-reflect on the promises—they are sure, and they 
are yours.” 

‘Fo another who said, “ Mrs. T’. do you still find 
the promises sere?’ She answered, “O yes! 
they are all yea and amen to the glory of his grace !” 

‘To Mrs, R. B. E. God is good ! God is good! 


may honour God in my death, and that he would | open thy mouth wide.” These were the last words 
lift’ upon me the light of his countenance, and be j she uttcred,except occasionally to express her wants. 


my stay and support.” On Thursday she said— 
«O,1] have slept sweetly this morning—I shall soon 
sleep sweetly inthe grave. Yes, [shall sleep siwect- 
ly inthe grave;—I do not wish to live. To be 
sure T have every comfort this world can aflord— 
but what are they? What are all the comforts 
of thig world, worth living for?’ When Mr. T. 
called in the evening, she said—‘Mr ‘J’, I trust 
that I gave up myself to God in sincerity and truth, 
when Iwas quite young, and it is now more than 
fifty years since I made a profession of religion ;— 
but J have been an ungrateful creature; I have 
nothing to reflect upon as a ground of justification 
inthe sight of God. Christ ts all my hope—all my 
dependence is upon his righteousness. Owhat a mer- 
cy that God should determine from all eternity, to 
save such wretched sinners,and that I should beone. 
Owhata giftt? Mr. 'T. replied—“Yes; the re- 
deemed in heaven have but one song to sing ‘ unto 
Tint who hath foved us, and washed us from our 
sins in his own blood; to Him be glory and domin- 
ion forever!’ On Friday she thought herself near 
herend, and inthe morning took leave of her 
friends, aud said she wished to hear of nothing but 
Heaven, Speaking toa person present upon the 
importance of making a profession of religion, she 
said, ‘ Far be it from me to urge any to take these 
solemn obligations upon them unless they are wil- 
ling to devote their whole lives to. the service and 
glory of God—but think not that you can escape 
obligations by the neglect of this duty.” Soon af 
ter she clasped her hands and said with sweet ex. 
pression— 
© Why was Jmade to hear thy voice 
And enter while there’s room % 
When thoudands make « wretched choice 
And rather starve than come, 
“Twas the same love that spread the feast 
That sweetly forced me in, 
Else Z had still refused to taste, 
And perish inmy sin.” 

In the afternoon, she exclaimed, ‘0 tell all the 
world to trust in nothing but the righteousness of 
Christ Jesus. He isthe Alplia and Omega—the 
beginning and the ending—-O he died to redeem a 
jost world !—there is no redemption in. any other 
way !—O what a mercy that Iam going to he free 
from sin—Dear Saviour! lovely Jesus! comequick- 
ly—help me—help me to clap my wings and de- 
part! O ifthe world knew how precions Jesus was, 
they would not need such urging to come to him !” 

On Saturday she thought herself very near to 
death, and. desired that all her grand children, who 
were in town, might be sent for to sec her breathe 
her last. When they came, she was enabled to ad- 
dress them in a most solemn. and affecting manner, 
with.advice peculiarly adapted to the case of each. 

A young friend entered the room.—She took her 
hand.and said,. ‘ Thope you have come in.season to 





Her slumber was quiet, but deep until 4 o’clock 
the next morning (Lord’s day, March 26th,) when, 
without a struggle, she ceased to breathe, and 
sweetly fell asleep in Jesus, 

The following remarks are from the pen ofa 
Clergyman intimately acquainted with the subject 
of the above narrative, and with the circumstances 
attending her death. ; 

Mrs. ‘l'appan, whether considered as to her in- 
tellect or to the energy ofher moral character, was 
no ordinary woman. ‘Though unobtrusive and 
modest, she was exemplary and firm. She was 
eminently a woman of principle—her views of doc- 
trine and duty were enlarged and remarkably cor- 
rect—she read good books extensively, but the Bi- 
ble most of all. She had a great sense of the pu- 
rity of the divine law, and of the preciousness of 
Christ.—Her piety was deep and active—she was 
not one of those fitful Christians, whose religion 
blazes forth for a season and then dies away; who 
has much to say about frames and ecstacies, and 
then relapses into stupidity and inaction—sbe was 
uniform, like the rising san—she was a woman of 
prayer.—Often in the dead of winter she would rise 
from her bed at midnight, and go into an upper 
chamber and wrestle with God for a blessing upon 
her family and the Church of Christ. The whole in- 
fluence of one consistent, humble, and praying 
Christian, cannot be known till the judgment. She 
not only named, but she honared the name of Christ. 
The church in Northampton, of which she was a 
member, was frequently refreshed by revivals of re- 
ligion, ‘here were many causes operating there to 
discountenance spiritual religion. But owing to 
the prayers, zeal, and faithfulness of the real friends 
of evangelical truth, a powerful and numerous 
church always existed. Without detracting from) 
the merits of any, and giving full consideration to} 
the services of all, the life of Mrs. Tappan may be 
regarded, as of great value to the interests of Christ's | 
kingdom in that place. 

As her life was an exemplification of the holiness | 
of the gospel, her death was a confirmation of the’ 
preciousness of its hopes.” I saw her die. It was 
the triumph of faith—the cloudless setting of an’ 
evening sun, Her confidence in God was unsha- 
ken. Several of her children and nearly all of her 
grand children were out of the ark of safety. It is 
impossible to describe her expressions when speak- 
ing on this subject. She was swallowed up with, 
the goodness and glory of God—she confided in 
the rectitude of his government—~and yet she pray-, 
ed earnestly and often for her posterity—she be- 
lieved they would be brought into the kingdom of 
Lleaven—she deliberately conversed with those 
present, and sent affecting and discriminating mes-: 
sages to those absent. ; 

The effect of such a death was such as might 
have been anticipated. It quickened and rendered 








deeply solemn the church—it affected and melted 
some of her family-—a scene of deeper interest and 
greater influence soon took place in the room whore 
she died, than I ever witnessed. At a single mect. 
ing five or six expressed a hope of forgiven. siy 
who have since given evidence ofa spiritual change. 
The circumstances connected with the commeneg, 
ment of the glorious revival in Northampton, in 1894 
rivetted the impression upon most minds, that jt 
was connected in the Providence of God with the 
death of Mrs. Tappan. The change that has singe 
taken place in the views and lives of several of her 
children and immediate descendants, have showy 
still more fully the moral power of her death. Pre. 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his Saints, 
[Poastor’s Journal, 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
SELFISHNESS, 
“Do not forget, my dear,” said Mrs. Harvey, one 
ingruing to her little son, “that this is one of your 
days for teaching the little lame boy Arithmetic—” 


«QO mother? said Kobert,"1 do not ke to go: 


while my cousins are here—Tam in school all day ; 
and when I get home at night, 1 want to play with 
them.” ; . 

«T wish, my dear boy,” his mother replied, “that 
your conduct might always be influenced by the 
conviction which you sometimes feel and freely ac- 
knowledge; that you are happier in seeking anoth- 
er'spleasure, than you are in any selfish gratifica- 
tion, Your poor little friend and pupil, bis moth- 
er says, looks out very anxiously for you, on all the 
appointed days ; and she says, too, that all his pleas- 
ure, in the intervals of your visits, consists in get- 
ting the lessons you have given him, ready against 
your coming again! donot you think the loss would 
be much arcatér to him, if you were not to go, than 
your own loss would be if you were te go?” 

“Tdon’t know, mother; I guess he can have a 
picture book to read, or he can go out and play in 
ihe garden; oh no! I forget; heean’t do that, be- 
cause he is too lame to move from his seat.” 

“T thought you must have forgotten that circum- 
stance, my dear boy, or E am sure you who have 
the free and full use of your limbs, and can run 
about and find amusement every where, would not 
have thought, fora moment, of omitting to do what 
you can, for your little friend, towards imparting to 
him of your fulness; you may at least give him, 
without gradging, the crumbs which fall from your 
table.” 

“Now, what do you mean by that, mother ?” 

“Why Lcompare your abundance of pleasure to a 
full table; and the little portion you are able to be- 
stow upon this poor boy, to the crumbs which fall 
from your table. Now these crumbs, toa very hun- 
gry person, areas important as the full feast, to the 
person who is accustomed to it. Suppose, that 
some time when you were playing with several boys 
together, and among them a cripple, some benevo- 
lent person, who liked to please children, should 
pass by, and throw to you a handful of picture buoks, 
sugar plums, or any of the things, which children 
like so much; would you not think it very selfish 
and unkind, if you boys, who could run about, and 
scrabble them all up, as boys say, should refuse to let 
the poor cripple have any ?” ‘ 

“0 yes, mother, that would be too bad.” 

“Well, my son; God sends a shower of blessings 
upon you; health, friends, advantages of every sort; 
but here is this litte bov, who has neither health nor 
friends, except a poor widowed mother; or advan- 
lagesof any kind; or pleasures, except such as are 
occasionally extended to him by the hand of kind- 
ness, and those which he derives from his own 
goodness and his mother’s love ; and for you to re- 
fuse him such as you are capable of furnishing him, 
Would be unkindness, and selfishness, similar to 
that, in the instance which T have just supposed.” 

“Twill go to the Jame boy’s, mother,” said Ro- 
ert, upon whom this conversation had produced the 
desited effect ; “and 1 wonder if there is not some- 
thing else I can do for him besides teaching him 
Arithmetic.” 

“We will think of that, another time,” said his 
mother ; “at present you may rest satished with 
performing your usual duty to him; and now kiss 
me, and goto school.” Robert did so, and was 
Rot seen again until teatime ; when he returned from 


‘ 


: without taking all that trouble. 
lfanghs when I say any thing funny; and when [ 
‘dance a hornpipe before company, she is ready to 





iof smiles, Yam sure; and my mother never smiles 


i pleasure, for the sake of doing a kind thing; for 


the lame boy’s, who lived a mile off, hot and tired | 
with a rapid walk, but bright and cheerful. 

“ Where have you been, Robert?” said his cous- , 
ins, “ we have been looking for you ever since school 
was out.” : 

“ T have been on an errand for mother,” said Ro-. 
bert smiling, as he saw his mother smile, at his 
modest answer. 
© And how does your pups come on, Robert 72. 
said his father. : 

“Very well, sir, I think,” replied Robert. Tis 
father then went in to make more minute inquiries, 
by means of which his cousins ascertained where 
he had been, and for what purpose. ‘They could 
hardly believe what they heard, as they had been 
accustomed, always, to seek their own personal grat- 
ifications as the greatest good; and it was particu- 
larly incomprehensible to them, that a boy should 
leave his play, especially when he hada merry par- 
ty to play with, and go off alone, to teach a poor 
little boy his lesson. 

After ithey had gone to bed, James, one.of the 
boys, said to the other, whose name was Henry, 
“what dv you suppose Robert does it for; I guess 
his mother pays him for going, don’t you ?” 
“Yes,” said Tenry, “there must be something 
of that kind to induce him to go, else J don't see 
how he can do it; but I would rather not have the 
money, Tamsure.” The next morning, as soon as 
they saw Robert, they asked him, how much his | 
mother gave him for teaching that boy. 

Robert laughed; She does not give me any 
money,” said he: “but she gives me what I like | 
full as well, and rather better, I think ; one of her | 
own sweet smiles, and a good hearty kiss.” 

“Poh!” said James; “stniles and kisses are 1 
plenty as blackberries; I can get enough of them 
My mother always 





eat me up, as they say; my father too, is never more 
pleased than when he sees J can beat half a dozen 
other boys in running.” 

* But,” said Robert, “there are different kinds 


half so sweet as when I have been giving up some 


she says, ofall things inthe world, she would not 
have me selfish.” 

“ Selfish,” said James, “ what is that?” 

“© My mother says ’tis caring anly for one's self; 
or a great deal more for one's self than for any body 
else; and that this is not only very wrong—for the 
Bible says, you know, ‘love thy neighbor as thyself’;? 
—but very foolish, ton; for since the selfish are 
never, after all, one half as happy, as those who like 
so much to do good to others, that they almost for- 
get about themselves.” 

Well, I never heard the word in all my life be- 
fore,” said James. 

“Tfyou know as little of the thing itself, as you do 
of its name,” replied Rohert, “ you area happy boy ; 
for it is the torment of my life.’ Robert Harvey, 
junior, is still quite too important a personage In| 
his own eyes, in spite of all my efforts to the contra. | 
ry; and he is too apt to say, “J want to do this,” 
and I don’t want to do that,” as if his own wishes 
and wants were to be considered before those of any 
body else. Just as Robert finished speaking, the 
bell rang for prayers. It chanced that the chapter 
which Mr. Harvey read that morning, was the same 
which contains an account of the miracle perform- 
ed by Peter and John upon the cripple. Mr. Hare 
vey was inthe frequent habit of calling Robert’s 
attention to such portions of their daily reading, as 


| he thought afforded a particularly useful subject for 


conversation, 


“ Did you observe, Robert,” said he, after they 


. Were seated at the breakfast table “the answer that 


the Apostles inade, when the cripple asked alms of 
them?” ; 

Robert, who had become a very attentive listener, 
in consequence of this habit of his Father's, imme- 
diately replied,“ Yes, sir, it was this—‘ Silver and 
gold have I none; but suchas | have, give L thee,’ ” 
6A ud what was it that they had to bestow, Ro- 
bert?” said his father. : 
ead benefit of their gilt of healing, I suppose, 
‘Well, my son, though there are no longer mir- 
aculons gifts imparted to mankind, yet we all have 
power, of some kind or other, which God has given 
us for the use and benefit of our fellow creatures ; 


land every human being should consider himself as 


much commissioned by God, as the Apostles were, 
to do good.” 

What whether they have money or not?” said 
James; whe seemed unable to comprehend what 
his.uncle meant. 

* Certainly,” said Mr. Harvey ; “ maney is only 
one, among a great many other means of doing good; 
there is no person in the world, whatever his situa- 
tion may be, that ‘cannot be useful by kindness, 
good will and sympathy, Whoever has a dispori- 
tion to promote the happiness of those around him, 
will always find opportunities enough todo so. In- 
dced, life is a perpetual opportunity, if we would 


only consider ourselves as all belonging to one 
ging or 


great family, who are bound to live together in love, 
and render cach other all the assistance in our pow- 
er.” : 

After breakfast was over, Mr. Harvey said to Ro- 
bert; ‘your little sister is not very well this morn- 
ing, and begs to have a ride in her little wagon; I 
cannot spare one of the girls, conveniently ; will 
you take her?” 

 Omother!” cried Robert, about to make some 
objection; but checking himself, * there ’tis again,” 
said he; ‘I was going to say, 1 wanted to work in 
my garden; but come Jittle Grace; mother, will 
you please to get her ready dircetly 7” He then 
turned to his cousins and asked if they would yo 
with him. 

“Oh! Tcan’'t,’ said Henry; ‘’tis too dull.” 

But I believe I will,” said James. Little Grace, 
who was suffering from culling teeth, was greatly 
animated by her ride; it was a very pleasant morn- 
ing; the air was fresh and sweet; they found flow- 
ers to throw in the litle creature’s lap, who signifi- 
ed her delight by crowing, and reaching out to kiss 
them. : 

*t Now do sec,” said Robert, “ how happy she is; 
if f had gone to work in my garden, as [ wished 
very much to do, shoul.l J have been as happy as f 
am now, in seeing her so much pleased 2” 

* But suppose,” said James, that she had been 
dull, and the ride liad seemed to do her no good 2” 

“Still,” replied Robert, “I should have had the 
pleasure of obliging my mother ; and the conscious- 
ness of having done what was right, either of which 
is worth far more than a sellish pleasure.” 

When they returned home, they found Henry idly 
reclining on the door-step. ‘QO, what did you stay 
so long for?” said he; ‘I did not want to play 
without you; and have been tired to death, wait- 
ing.” 

“You should have gone with us,” said James, 
‘we have had a very pleasant time, indeed.” 

Did our limits permit, we should like to mention 
some instances of the effect that was, ina short 
time, produced upon James, by Robert's example ; 
nerhans we may do se. at some future time. 

Marer. 
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